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H.15, 8(4). Machiavelli. Elemente der 
Politik. Man muß nachgerade sagen, daß 
als erstes gerade die ersten Elemente, die 
elementarsten Dinge vergessen werden; 
andererseits werden sie durch unendliches 
Wiederholen zu den Säulen der Politik und 
jedweder kollektiven Handlung. Erstes Ele- 
ment ist, daß es tatsächlich Regierte und 
Regierende, Führer und Geführte gibt. Die 
ganze Politische Wissenschaft und Kunst 
beruht auf dieser grundlegenden, (unter 
bestimmten allgemeinen Bedingungen) 
unverrückbaren Tatsache. Die Ursprünge 
dieser Tatsache sind ein Problem für sich, 
das für sich untersucht werden muß (zu- 
mindest wird untersucht werden können 
und müssen, wie man die Tatsache mildern 
und beseitigen kann, indem bestimmte Be- 
dingungen verändert werden, von denen 
erkennbar ist, daß sie in diesem Sinn wir- 
ken), aber es bleibt die Tatsache, daß es Füh- 
rer und Geführte, Regierende und Regierte 
gibt. Dies vorausgesetzt, wird zu sehen sein, 
wie manauf die wirksamste Weise führen 
kann (bestimmte Ziele vorausgesetzt) und 
wie deshalb die Führer in der besten Weise 
vorzubereiten sind (und darin besteht ge- 
nauer die erste Abteilung der Politischen 
Wissenschaft und Kunst), und wie man auf 
der anderen Seite die Linien des geringsten 
Widerstands oder rationalen Linien erkennt, 
um den Gehorsam der Geführten oder Re- 
gierten zu erlangen. Bei der Heranbildung 
der Führer ist die Voraussetzung wesentlich: 
will man, daß es immer Regierte und Regie- 
rende gibt, oder will man die Bedingungen 
schaffen, unter denen die Notwendigkeit 
der Existenz dieser Teilung verschwindet? 
das heißt, geht man von der Voraussetzung 
der fortwährenden Teilung des Menschen- 
geschlechts aus oder glaubt man, daß sie 
nur eine geschichtliche, bestimmten Bedin- 
gungen entsprechende Tatsache ist? Man 
muß sich dennoch darüber im klaren sein, 
daß die Teilung in Regierte und Regierende, 
wenn sie in letzter Instanz auch auf eine Tei- 
lung in Gesellschaftsgruppen zurückgeht, 
so wie die Dinge nun einmal sind, trotzdem 
vorhanden ist, auch innerhalb derselben 
Gruppe, auch wenn diese sozial homogen 
ist; in einem gewissen Sinn kann man sa- 
gen, daß diese Teilung ein Geschöpf der 
Arbeitsteilung, eine technische Tatsache ist. 
Über diese Koexistenz von Motiven speku- 
lieren diejenigen, die in allem nur „Technik“, 
„technische" Notwendigkeit usw. sehen, 
um sich nicht das Grundproblem zu stellen. 
(GH1, Bd.7: 1713f.) 


Hegemonie, politische 
Gesellschaft und 
Zivilgesellschaft 


H.6, 8 (88). Gendarmen-/Nachtwächt- 
erstaat, usw. Folgender Gegenstand istzu 
durchdenken: ist die Auffassung des Gen- 
darmen-/Nachtwächterstaates, usw. (außer 
der Spezifikation polemischer Art:Gendarm, 
Nachtwächter, usw.) denn nicht die Staats- 
auffassung, die allein die letzten „korpora- 
tiv-ökonomischen” Phasen überwindet? Wir 
sind noch auf dem Bodender Gleichsetzung 
von Staat und Regierung, einer Gleichset- 
zung, die gerade ein Wiederauftauchen der 
korporativ-ökonomischen Form ist, dasheißt 
der Verwechslung von Zivilgesellschaft und 
politischer Gesellschaft, denn es ist festzu- 
halten, daß in den allgemeinen Staatsbegriff 
Elemente eingehen, die dem Begriff der Zi- 
vilgesellschaft zuzuschreiben sind (in dem 
Sinne, könnte man sagen, daß Staat = po- 
litische Gesellschaft + Zivilgesellschaft, das 
heißt Hegemonie, gepanzert mit Zwang). 
In einer Staatslehre, die diesen als tenden- 
ziell dem Erlöschen und der Auflösung in 
der regulierten Gesellschaft unterworfen 
begreift, ist das Thema fundamental. Das 
Element Staat-Zwang kann man sich in dem 
Maße als erlöschend vorstellen, wie sich im- 
mer beträchtlichere Elemente von regulier- 
ter Gesellschaft (oder ethischem Staat oder 
Zivilgesellschaft) durchsetzen. Die Ausdrü- 
cke ethischer Staat oder Zivilgesellschaft 
würden bedeuten, daß dieses „Bild“ von 
Staat ohne Staat den bedeutendsten Politik 
und Rechtswissenschaftlern vorschwebte, 
sofern sie sich auf den Boden der reinen 
Wissenschaft stellten (= reine Utopie, inso- 
fern sie auf der Voraussetzung beruhte, daß 
alle Menschen wirklich gleich und folglich 
in gleicher Weise vernünftig und moralisch 
sind, das heißt fähig, das Gesetz spontan, frei 
anzuerkennen, und nicht durch Zwang, als 
von einer andern Klasse auferlegt, als dem 
Bewußtsein äußere Sache.) Es muß daran 
erinnert werden, daß der Ausdruck Nacht- 
wächter für den liberalen Staat von Lassalle 
stammt, das heißt von einem dogmatischen 
und nicht dialektischen Etatisten. (...) In der 
StaatslehreXregulierte Gesellschaft wird 
man von einer Phase, in der Staat gleich Re- 
gierung sein und Staat mit Zivilgesellschaft 
gleichgesetzt werden wird, zu einer Phase 
des Nachtwächterstaates übergehen, das 
heißt einer Zwangsorganisation, welche die 
Entwicklung der in ständiger Zunahme be- 
griffenen Elemente regulierter Gesellschaft 


schützen wird, daher auch stufenweise sei- 
ne autoritären und zwangsmäßigen Ein- 
griffe reduzierend. Das kann auch nicht an 
einen neuen „Liberalismus“ denken lassen, 
obwohl es der Anfang einer Ära organischer 
Freiheit sein will. 

(GH, Bd.4: 783) 


Heft 1, 8 (44). Politische Führung durch 
eine Klasse vor und nach Regierungsantritt. 
(..) Das historisch-politische Kriterium, das 
den eigentlichen Untersuchungen zugrun- 
de gelegt werden muß, ist folgendes: daß 
eine Klasse auf zweierlei Weise herrschend 
ist, nämlich „führend“ und „herrschend“. Sie 
ist führend gegenüber den verbündeten 
Klassen und herrschend gegenüber den 
gegnerischen Klassen. Deswegen kann eine 
Klasse bereits bevor sie an die Macht kommt 
„führend” sein (und muß es sein): wenn sie 
an der Macht ist, wird sie herrschend, bleibt 
aber auch weiterhin „führend‘. (...) Die po- 
litische Führung wird zu einem Aspekt der 
Herrschaft, insofern die Absorption der 
Eliten der feindlichen Klassen zur Enthaup- 
tung derselben und zu ihrer Machtlosigkeit 
führt. Es kann und es muß eine „politische 
Hegemonie“ auch vor dem Regierungsan- 
tritt geben, und man darf nicht nur auf die 
durch ihn verliehene Macht und die mate- 
rielle Stärke zählen, um die politische Füh- 
rung oder Hegemonie auszuüben. (...) Es 
erweist sich hier die Wahrheit eines Grund- 
satzes historisch-politischer Forschung: es 
gibt keine unabhängige Klasse von Intellek- 
tuellen, sondern jede Klasse hat ihre Intel- 
lektuellen; aber die Intellektuellen der histo- 
risch progressiven Klasse üben eine solche 
Anziehungskraft aus, daß sie sich letztlich 
die Intellektuellen der anderen Klassen un- 
terordnen und eine Atmosphäre der Soli- 
darität aller Intellektuellen mit Bindungen 
psychologischer (Eitelkeit, usw.) und häufig 
kastenmäßiger (technisch-rechtlicher, kor- 
porativer) Art schaffen. (...) Wenn die herr- 
schende Klasse ihre Funktion erschöpft hat, 
neigt der ideologische Block zum Zerfall, 
und auf die „Spontaneität” folgt dann der 
„Zwang'‘, in immer weniger verhüllten und 
indirekten Formen bis hin zu regelrechten 
Polizeimaßnahmen und Staatsstreichen. Die 
Erklärung, die Antonio Labriola dafür gege- 
ben hat, daß in Deutschland die Junker und 
das Kaisertum (kaiserismo) trotz der großen 
kapitalistischen Entwicklung an der Macht 
blieben, verhüllt die richtige Erklärung: das 
Klassenverhältnis, das durch die industrielle 
Entwicklung mit dem Erreichen der Grenze 
der bürgerlichen Hegemonie und mit dem 
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Umkippen der fortschrittlichen Klassensitu- 
ationen entstanden ist, bringt das Bürger- 
tum dazu, die alte Welt nicht bis zum letzten 
zu bekämpfen, sondern jenen Teil der Fas- 
sade stehen zu lassen, der dazu dient, seine 
Herrschaft zu verschleiern. 

(GH, Bd.1: 101ff.) 


Heft 3, 8 (90). Geschichte der subalternen 
Klassen. Die historische Vereinigung der 
führenden Klassen geschieht im Staat, und 
ihre Geschichte ist im wesentlichen die Ge- 
schichte der Staaten und der Staatengrup- 
pen. Diese Einheit muß konkret sein, also 
das Ergebnis der Beziehungen zwischen 
Staat und „Zivilgesellschaft“ Für die sub- 
alternen Klassen kommt es nicht zu einer 
Vereinigung: ihre Geschichte ist verwoben 
in die der „Zivilgesellschaft‘, ist eine zerbrö- 
ckelte Fraktion derselben. Untersucht wer- 
den muß: 1. die objektive Herausbildung 
aufgrund der Entwicklung und der Umwäl- 
zungen, die in der ökonomischen Welt ein- 
getreten sind, ihre quantitative Verbreitung 
und die Herkunft aus anderen früheren 
Klassen; 2. ihre Zugehörigkeit zu den herr- 
schenden politischen Formationen, passiv 
oder aktiv, das heißt mit dem Versuch, auf 
die Programme dieser Formationen mit ei- 
genen Forderungen Einfluß zu nehmen; 3. 
Entstehung neuer Parteien der herrschen- 
den Klasse, um die Kontrolle der subalter- 
nen Klassen aufrechtzuerhalten; 4. eigene 
Formationen der subalternen Klassen, be- 
schränkter und partieller Art; 5 politische 
Formationen, welche die Selbständigkeit 
derselben beanspruchen, jedoch im alten 
Rahmen; 6 politische Formationen, welche 
die völlige Selbständigkeit beanspruchen 
usw. Die Liste dieser Phasen kann noch prä- 
zisiert werden durch Zwischenphasen oder 
durch die Kombination mehrerer Phasen. 
Der Historiker bemerkt die Entwicklungs- 
linie zur völligen Selbständigkeit, von den 
ursprünglichsten Phasen an. Daher ist auch 
die Geschichte einer Partei dieser Klassen 
sehr komplex, insofern sie alle Rückwirkun- 
gen ihrer Aktivität für das gesamte Gebiet 
der subalternen Klassen in ihrem Zusam- 
menhang umfassen muß: unter diesen übt 
eine bereits eine Hegemonie aus, und das 
muß man festhalten, wenn man die Ent- 
wicklungen auch aller anderen Parteien un- 
tersucht, insofern sie Elemente dieser hege- 
monialen Klasse oder der anderen Klassen, 
welche dieser Hegemonie unterliegen, ein- 
schließen. Man könnte einen Kanon histori- 
scher Forschung konstruieren, indem man 
die Geschichte des Bürgertums auf diese 
Weise untersucht (diese Bemerkungen ge- 
hen mit den Notizen über das Risorgimento 
zusammen): das Bürgertum hat die Macht 
ergriffen, indem es gegen bestimmte ge- 
sellschaftliche Kräfte kämpfte, unterstützt 
von bestimmten anderen Kräften; um sich 
im Staat zu vereinigen, mußte es die einen 
ausschalten und den aktiven oder passiven 
Konsens der anderen haben. Die Untersu- 
chung seiner Entwicklung als subalterne 


Klasse muß also nach den Phasen forschen, 
durch welche sie eine Selbständigkeitin Aus- 
einandersetzung mit den künftig zu schla- 
genden Feinden errungen hat und die An- 
hängerschaft jener Kräfte errungen hat, die 
sie aktiv oder passiv unterstützt haben, weil 
sie ohne diese Anhängerschaft sich nicht im 
Staat hätte vereinigen können. Der Bewußt- 
seinsgrad, zu welchem das Bürgertum in 
den verschiedenen Phasen gekommen war, 
bemißt sich genau mit diesen beiden Maß- 
stäben und nicht nur mit dem seiner Loslö- 
sung von der Klasse, die über sie herrschte; 
gewöhnlich achtet man nur auf dieses und 
hat eine einseitige Geschichte oder versteht 
zuweilen nichts, wie im Fall der italienischen 
Geschichte von den Kommunen an: das ita- 
lienische Bürgertum vermochte das Volk 
nicht zu vereinigen, hier liegt ein Grund sei- 
ner Niederlagen und der Unterbrechungen 
seiner Entwicklung: auch im Risorgimento 
verhinderte dieser beschränkte „Egoismus“ 
eine rasche und kraftvolle Revolution wie 
die französische. Hier ist eine der wichtigs- 
ten Fragen und der Gründe für die Schwie- 
rigkeit beim Schreiben der Geschichte der 
subalternen Klassen. 
(GH, Bd.2, 410f.) 


H.6, 8 (81). Hegemonie (Zivilgesellschaft) 
und Gewaltenteilung. DieGewaltenteilung 
und die gesamte Diskussion um ihre Ver- 
wirklichung und die seit ihrem Aufkommen 
entstandene juristische Dogmatik sind das 
Resultat des Kampfes zwischen [der] Zivilge- 
sellschaft und der politischen Gesellschaft 
einer bestimmten historischen Periode mit 
einem gewissen instabilen Gleichgewicht 
der Klassen, durch die Tatsache bestimmt, 
daß gewisse Intellektuellenkategorien (im 
unmittelbaren Staatsdienst, vor allem Zi- 
vil- und Militärbürokratie) noch zu sehr mit 
den alten herrschenden Klassen verbunden 
sind. Es zeigt sich also im Innern der Gesell- 
schaft, was Croce den „ewigen Konflikt zwi- 
schen Kirche und Staat“ nennt, in dem die 
Kirche die Zivilgesellschaft in ihrer Gesamt- 
heit repräsentieren soll (während sie nur 
ein allmählich weniger wichtiges Element 
derselben ist) und der Staat jeden Versuch, 
permanent ein bestimmtes Entwicklungs- 
stadium, eine bestimmte Situation zu kris- 
tallisieren. In diesem Sinn kann die Kirche 
selbst Staat werden, und der Konflikt kann 
sich zwischen säkularer und sich säkulari- 
sierender Zivilgesellschaft und Staat-Kirche 
äußern (wenn die Kirche ein integrierender 
Teil des Staates, der politischen Gesellschaft 
geworden ist, die von einer bestimmten pri- 
vilegierten Gruppe monopolisiert wird, die 
sich die Kirche angliedert, um ihr Monopol 
mit der Unterstützung desjenigen Bereichs 
der Zivilgesellschaft, den die Kirche reprä- 
sentiert, besser aufrechtzuerhalten). We- 
sentliche Bedeutung der Gewaltenteilung 
für den politischen und ökonomischen Li- 
beralismus: die gesamte liberale Ideologie, 
mit ihren Stärken und ihren Schwächen, 
kann im Prinzip der Gewaltenteilung ent- 
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halten sein, und es zeigt sich, woraus die 
Schwäche des Liberalismus entspringt; 
es ist die Bürokratie, das heißt die Kristal- 
liiierung des Führungspersonals, das die 
Zwangsgewalt ausübt und das von einem 
bestimmten Punkt an Kaste wird. Daher die 
populare Forderung nach Wählbarkeit aller 
Ämter, eine Forderung, die extremer Libe- 
ralismus ist und zugleich seine Auflösung 
(Prinzip der in Permanenz tagendenverfas- 
sunggebenden Versammlung; in den Repu- 
bliken gibt die Wahl desStaatsoberhauptes 
auf Zeit dieser elementaren Forderung des 
Volkes eineillusorische Befriedigung). 

Einheit des Staates bei der Unterschei- 
dung der Gewalten: das Parlament mehr an 
die Zivilgesellschaft gebunden, die richterli- 
che Gewalt zwischen Regierung und Parla- 
ment, repräsentiert die Kontinuität des ge- 
schriebenen Gesetzes (auch gegen die Re- 
gierung). Natürlich sind alle drei Gewalten 
auch Organe der politischen Hegemonie, 
doch in unterschiedlichem Ausmaß: 1. Par- 
lament; 2. Justiz; 3. Regierung. Es ist zu be- 
merken, wie in der Öffentlichkeit vor allem 
die Unregelmässigkeiten der Rechtspflege 
einen verheerenden Eindruck machen: der 
Hegemonieapparat ist am empfindlichsten 
in diesem Sektor, worauf auch die Willkür- 
akte der Polizei und der politischen Verwal- 
tung zurückgeführt werden können. 

(GH, Bd.4: 722f.) 


Heft 13, $ (24) Zu den Vergleichen zwi- 
schen den Begriffen Bewegungskrieg und 
Stellungskrieg in der Kriegskunst und den 
entsprechenden Begriffen in der politischen 
Kunst ist an Rosas Broschüre zu erinnern, 
die 1919 von C. Alessandri ins Italienische 
übersetzt worden ist. (...) Dieselben Militär- 
experten, die sich, wie vorher auf den Be- 
wegungskrieg, nun auf den Stellungskrieg 
festgelegt haben, behaupten sicher nicht, 
der vorhergehende Typus müsste von der 
Wissenschaft verworfen werden; aber in 
den Kriegen zwischen den industriell und 
zivil fortgeschrittensten Staaten muß ein- 
geschätzt werden, daß er auf eine eher tak- 
tische als strategische Funktion reduziert 
worden ist und in derselben Position ge- 
sehen werden muß wie vorher der Belage- 
rungskrieg im Vergleich zum Bewegungs- 
krieg. Dieselbe Reduzierung muß in der 
Kunst und der Wissenschaft der Politik erfol- 
gen, zumindest was die fortgeschrittensten 
Staaten angeht, wo die „Zivilgesellschaft” 
eine sehr komplexe und gegenüber den ka- 
tastrophenhaften „Durchbrüchen” des un- 
mittelbaren ökonomischen Elements (Kri- 
sen, Depressionen usw.) widerstandsfähige 
Struktur geworden ist; die Superstrukturen 
der Zivilgesellschaft sind wie das Graben- 
system im modernen Krieg. Wie es in diesem 
geschah, daß ein heftiger Artilleriebeschuß 
das ganzeVerteidigungssystem des Feindes 
zerstört zu haben schien, statt dessenaber 
nur die äußerliche Oberfläche zerstört hatte 
und im Augenblick desAngriffs und Vorsto- 
Bes die Angreifer sich einer noch wirksamen 
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Verteidigungslinie gegenüber fanden, so 
geht es in der Politik während der großen 
Wirtschaftskrise zu; die Angriffstruppen or- 
ganisieren sich nicht unter der Wirkung der 
Krise blitzschnell in Zeit und Raum, und sie 
bringen erst recht keinen Angriffsgeist auf; 
umgekehrt verlieren die Angegriffenen we- 
der ihre Moral, noch verlassen sie die Vertei- 
digungslinien, auch unter Trümmernnicht, 
noch verlieren sie ihr Vertrauen in die eige- 
ne Kraft und indie eigene Zukunft. Die Din- 
ge bleiben gewiß nicht beim alten, aber es 
ist sicher, daß das Element der Schnelligkeit, 
des beschleunigten Tempos fehlt, des defi- 
nitiven Vorwärtsschreitens, wie es die Stra- 
tegen des politischen Cadornismus erwar- 
ten würden. Die letzte derartige Tatsache 
in der Geschichte sind die Ereignisse von 
1917 gewesen. Sie haben eine entscheiden- 
de Wende in der Geschichte der Kunst und 
Wissenschaft von der Politik dargestellt. Es 
geht folglich darum, „gründlich“ zu untersu- 
chen, welches die Elemente der Zivilgesell- 
schaft sind, die den Verteidigungssystemen 
im Stellungskrieg entsprechen. Es heißt 
absichtlich „gründlich“, weil sie untersucht 
worden sind, aber von oberflächlichen und 
banalen Standpunkten aus, wie bestimmte 
Vertreter der Sittengeschichte die Merk- 
würdigkeiten der weiblichen Mode unter- 
suchen, oder von einem „rationalistischen” 
Standpunkt aus, also in der Überzeugung, 
daß bestimmte Erscheinungen sofort zer- 
stört sind, wenn sie „realistisch“ erklärt wer- 
den, als ob es abergläubische Vorstellungen 
des Volkes wären (die übrigens auch nicht 
durch ihre Erklärung zerstört werden). 
(GH, Bd.7: 1587ff.) 


H.7, 8 (16). Stellungskrieg und Bewe- 
gungs- oder Frontalkrieg. Zu prüfen ist, ob 
Bronsteins berühmte Theorie über die Per- 
manenz der Bewegung nicht der politische 
Reflex der Theorie des Bewegungskrieges 
ist (...), in letzter Instanz der Reflex der all- 
gemein-ökonomisch-kulturell-gesellschaft- 
lichen Bedingungen eines Landes, in dem 
die Kader des nationalen Lebens embryonal 
und erschlafft sind und nicht „Schützengra- 
ben oder Festung” werden können. In die- 
sem Fall könnte man sagen, daß Bronstein, 
der als ein „Westler“ erscheint, statt dessen 
ein Kosmopolit war, also oberflächlich nati- 
onal und oberflächlich westlich oder euro- 
päisch. Iljittsch war hingegen tief national 
und tief europäisch. Bronstein erinnert in 
seinen Memoiren daran, daß ihm gesagt 
worden sei, daß seine Theorie sich als gut 
erwiesen hatte ... nach fünfzehn Jahren, und 
er antwortet auf das Epigramm mit einem 
anderen Epigramm. In Wirklichkeit war sei- 
ne Theorie als solche weder fünfzehn Jahre 
zuvor noch fünfzehn Jahre danach gut: wie 
es den Dickschädeln ergeht, von denen 
Guicciardini spricht, traf er es im großen 
ganzen, das heißt, er hatte in der allge- 
meinsten praktischen Vorausschau recht; 
wie wenn man vorhersagt, ein vierjähriges 
Mädchen werde Mutter werden, und, wenn 
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sie es mit zwanzig wird, sagt, „ich hatte es 
vorausgesehen‘, jedoch ohne zu sagen, daß 
man, als sie vier war, das Mädchen verge- 
waltigen wollte in der Gewißheit, daß sie 
Mutter geworden wäre. Mir scheint, Iljitsch 
hatte verstanden, daß es einer Wende vom 
Bewegungskrieg, der 1917 siegreich im Os- 
ten angewandt worden war, zum Stellungs- 
krieg bedurfte, welcher der einzig mögliche 
im Westen war, wo, wie Krasnow bemerkt, 
die Heere in kurzer Zeit unermeßliche Men- 
gen an Munition anhäufen konnten, wo 
die sozialen Kader von sich aus noch fähig 
waren, zu hochgewappneten Schützengrä- 
ben zu werden. Dies scheint mir die Formel 
von der „Einheitsfront” zu bedeuten, die der 
Konzeption einer einheitlichen Front der En- 
tente unter dem einheitlichen Kommando 
von Foch entspricht. Nur daß Iljitsch die Zeit 
nicht hatte, seine Formel zu vertiefen, wobei 
auch zu berücksichtigen ist, daß er sie nur 
theoretisch vertiefen konnte, während die 
Hauptaufgabe national war, das heißt eine 
Erkundung des Terrains und eine Fixierung 
der Elemente von Schützengraben und 
Festung erforderte, die durch die Elemente 
der Zivilgesellschaft repräsentiert wurden, 
usw. Im Osten war der Staat alles, die Zi- 
vilgesellschaft war in ihren Anfängen und 
gallertenhaft; im Westen bestand zwischen 
Staat und Zivilgesellschaft ein richtiges Ver- 
hältnis, und beim Wanken des Staates ge- 
wahrte man sogleich eine robuste Struktur 
der Zivilgesellschaft. Der Staat war nur ein 
vorgeschobener Schützengraben, hinter 
welchem sich eine robuste Kette von Fes- 
tungen und Kasematten befand; von Staat 
zu Staat mehr oder weniger, versteht sich, 
aber gerade dies verlangte eine genaue Er- 
kundung nationaler Art. 
(GH, Bd.4: 873f.) 


H. 6, 8155. Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart. Politik und Kriegskunst. Taktik der gro- 
ßen Massen und unmittelbare Taktik kleiner 
Gruppen. Gehört zur Diskussion über Stel- 
lungs- und Bewegungskrieg, insofern sie 
sich in der Psychologie der großen Anführer 
(Strategen) und der Subalternen reflektiert. 
Es ist auch (wenn man so sagen kann) der 
Verbindungspunkt zwischen der Strategie 
und der Taktik, sei es in der Politik, sei es 
in der Kriegskunst. Die einzelnen Individu- 
en (auch als Bestandteile großer Massen) 
neigen dazu, den Krieg instinktiv als „Parti- 
sanenkrieg“ oder „garibaldinischen Krieg” 
wahrzunehmen (der einen Aspekt darstellt, 
der dem „Partisanenkrieg“ überlegen ist). In 
der Politik kommt es zum Fehler wegen ei- 
nes ungenauen Verständnisses dessen, was 
der Staat ist (in integraler Bedeutung: Dik- 
tatur + Hegemonie), im Krieg gibt es einen 
ähnlichen Fehler, übertragen auf das feindli- 
che Lager (Unverständnis nicht nur des eige- 
nen Staates, sondern auch des feindlichen 
Staates). Der Fehler im ein oder anderen Fall 
hängt zusammen mit dem Partikularismus 
des Individuums, der Gemeinde, der Regi- 
on; der zur Unterschätzung des Gegners 


und seiner Kampforganisation führt. 

H.13, 8(14). Ein anderer festzumachender 
und zu entwickelnder Punkt ist derjenige 
der „Doppelperspektive” im politischen 
Handeln und im staatlichen Leben. Ver- 
schiedene Ebenen, auf denen die Doppel- 
perspektive auftreten kann, von den ele- 
mentarsten bis zu den komplexesten, die 
sich aber, entsprechend der tierischen und 
menschlichen Doppelnatur des Machia- 
vellischen Zentauren, theoretisch auf zwei 
grundlegende Ebenen reduzieren lassen, 
des Zwangs und des Konsenses, der Auto- 
rität und der Hegemonie, der Gewalt und 
der Kultur, des individuellen Moments und 
des universellen (der „Kirche“ und des „Staa- 
tes”), der Agitation und der Propaganda, 
der Taktik und der Strategie usw. Manche 
haben die Theorie der „Doppelperspektive“ 
auf etwas Beschränktes, Banales reduziert, 
auf nichts weiteres nämlich als auf zwei 
Formen von „Unmittelbarkeit“, die mecha- 
nisch mit größerer oder geringerer „Nähe“ 
in der Zeit aufeinander folgen. Statt dessen 
kann es vorkommen, daß, je mehr die erste 
„Perspektive“ ‚am unmittelbarsten‘, am ele- 
mentarsten ist, desto „ferner“ (nicht in der 
Zeit, sondern als dialektisches Verhältnis), 
komplexer, höher die zweite sein muß, das 
heißt, es kann wie im menschlichen Leben 
vorkommen, daß ein Individuum, je mehr 
es die eigene unmittelbare körperliche Exis- 
tenz zu verteidigen gezwungen ist, um so 
mehr alle komplexen und höchsten Werte 
der Kultur und der Menschheit verficht und 
sich auf ihren Standpunkt stellt. 

(GH, Bd.7: 1553f.) 


Heft 13, $ (18). Einige theoretische und 
praktische Aspekte des „Ökonomismus“. 

(..) Der Ansatz der Freihandelsbewegung 
beruht auf einem theoretischen Irrtum, 
dessen praktischer Ursprung unschwer zu 
erkennen ist: nämlich auf der Unterschei- 
dung von politischer Gesellschaft und Zi- 
vilgesellschaft, die aus einer methodischen 
Unterscheidung zu einer organischen ge- 
macht und als solche dargestellt wird. So 
wird behauptet, die ökonomische Tätigkeit 
gehöre in die Zivilgesellschaft und der Staat 
dürfe nicht in ihre Regulierung eingreifen. 
Aber da in der Wirklichkeit der Tatsachen 
Zivilgesellschaft und Staat ein und dasselbe 
sind, ist festzuhalten, daß auch der Liberalis- 
mus eine „Regulierung“ staatlicher Natur ist, 
eingeführt und aufrechterhalten auf dem 
Wege der Gesetzgebung und des Zwanges: 
eristeine Tatsache des sich der eigenen Zie- 
le bewussten Willens und nicht der sponta- 
ne, automatische Ausdruck der ökonomi- 
schen Tatsache. Darum ist der Liberalismus 
ein politisches Programm, dazu bestimmt, 
bei seinem Triumph das Führungspersonal 
eines Staates und das Wirtschaftsprogramm 
des Staates selbst auszuwechseln, das heißt, 
die Verteilung des Nationaleinkommens zu 
verändern. (...) Die Tatsache der Hegemonie 
setzt zweifellos voraus, daß den Interessen 
und Tendenzen der Gruppierungen, über 
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welche die Hegemonie ausgeübt werden 
soll, Rechnung getragen wird, daß sich ein 
gewisses Gleichgewicht des Kompromisses 
herausbildet, daß also die führende Gruppe 
Opfer korporativ-ökonomischer Art bringt, 
aber es besteht auch kein Zweifel, daß sol- 
che Opfer und ein solcher Kompromiß nicht 
das Wesentliche betreffen können, denn 
wenn die Hegemonie politisch-ethisch ist, 
dann kann sie nicht umhin, auch ökono- 
misch zu sein, kann nicht umhin, ihre ma- 
terielle Grundlage in der entscheidenden 
Funktion zu haben, welche die führende 
Gruppe im entscheidenden Kernbereich 
der ökonomischen Aktivität ausübt. 
(GH, Bd.7: 1566ff.) 


Intellektuelle 

Heft 12,8 (1). Sind die Intellektuellen eine 
autonome und unabhängige gesellschaftli- 
che Gruppe, oder hat jede gesellschaftliche 
Gruppe ihre eigene spezialisierte Kategorie 
von Intellektuellen? Das Problem ist kom- 
plex wegen der verschiedenen Formen, die 
der wirkliche geschichtliche Prozeß der For- 
mierung der unterschiedlichen Intellektuel- 
lenkategorien bisher angenommen hat. Die 
beiden wichtigsten dieser Formen sind: 

1. Jede gesellschaftliche Gruppe schafft 
sich, während sie auf dem originären Bo- 
den einer wesentlichen Funktion in der 
Welt der ökonomischen Produktion ent- 
steht, zugleich organisch eine oder meh- 
rere Schichten von Intellektuellen, die ihr 
Homogenität und Bewußtheit der eigenen 
Funktion nicht nur im ökonomischen, son- 
dern auch im gesellschaftlichen und poli- 
tischen Bereich geben: der kapitalistische 
Unternehmer schafft mit sich den Techni- 
ker der Industrie, den Wissenschaftler der 
politischen Ökonomie, den Organisator ei- 
ner neuen Kultur, eines neuen Rechts usw. 
usf. Festzuhalten ist, daß der Unternehmer 
eine höhere gesellschaftliche Ausformung 
darstellt, die bereits durch eine gewisse lei- 
tende und technische (d.h. intellektuelle) 
Fähigkeit gekennzeichnet ist: er muß außer 
in dem begrenzten Bereich seiner Tätigkeit 
und seiner Initiative auch in anderen Be- 
reichen eine gewisse technische Fähigkeit 
haben, zumindest in denen, die der ökono- 
mischen Produktion am nächsten stehen (er 
muß ein Organisator von Menschenmassen 
sein, er muß ein Organisator des „Vertrau- 
ens” der Sparer in seinen Betrieb, der Käufer 
seiner Ware usw. sein). (...) Es ist festzustel- 
len, daß die „organischen“ Intellektuellen, 
die jede neue Klasse mit sich selbst schafft 
und in ihrer fortschreitenden Entwicklung 
heranbildet, meist „Spezialisierungen“ von 
Teilaspekten der ursprünglichen Tätigkeit 
des neuen gesellschaftlichen Typs sind, den 
die neue Klasse ins Licht gerückt hat. (...) So 
ist festzuhalten, daß die Masse der Bauern, 
obwohl sie eine wesentliche Funktion in der 
Welt der Produktion ausübt, keine eigenen 
„organischen“ Intellektuellen heranbildet 
und keine Schicht „traditioneller“ Intellek- 
tueller „assimiliert“, obwohl andere gesell- 


schaftliche Gruppen viele ihrer Intellektuel- 
len aus der Masse der Bauern holen und ein 
Großteil der traditionellen Intellektuellen 
bäuerlicher Herkunft ist). 

2. Aber jede „wesentliche“ gesellschaft- 
liche Gruppe, die aus der vorhergehenden 
ökonomischen Struktur und als Ausdruck 
einer Entwicklung derselben (dieser Struk- 
tur) in der Geschichte auftaucht, hat, zumin- 
dest im bisherigen Verlauf der Geschichte, 
bereits bestehende Gesellschaftskatego- 
rien vorgefunden, die geradezu als Reprä- 
sentanten einer selbst durch die komple- 
xesten und radikalsten Veränderungen der 
gesellschaftlichen und politischen Formen 
nicht unterbrochenen geschichtlichen Kon- 
tinuität erschienen. Die typischste dieser 
Intellektuellenkategorien ist die der Kir- 
chenmänner, die lange Zeit (während einer 
ganzen historischen Phase, die sogar durch 
dieses Monopol zum Teil gekennzeichnet 
ist) einige wichtige Dienstleistungen mono- 
polisiert hatten: die religiöse Ideologie, das 
heißt die Philosophie und die Wissenschaft 
der Epoche, einschließlich der Schule, des 
Bildungswesens, der Moral, der Justiz, der 
Wohltätigkeit, der Fürsorge usw. Die Kate- 
gorie der Kirchenmänner kann als die orga- 
nisch an die grundbesitzende Aristokratie 
gebundene Intellektuellenkategorie be- 
trachtet werden: sie war juristisch der Aris- 
tokratie gleichgestellt, mit der sie sich in die 
Ausübung des feudalen Eigentums am Bo- 
den und in den Genuß der an das Eigentum 
gebundenen staatlichen Privilegien teilte. 
Aber das Monopol der Kirchenmänner auf 
die Superstrukturen (woraus in vielen Spra- 
chen neulateinischen Ursprungs oder in 
den über das Kirchenlatein stark von den 
neulateinischen Sprachen beeinflußten, 
die allgemeine Bedeutung „Intellektueller” - 
oder „Spezialist“ - für das Wort „Kleriker“ her- 
vorgegangen ist, mit seinem Gegenstück 
„Laie“ im Sinne von weltlich - Nicht-Spezia- 
list) ist nicht kampflos und ohne Einschrän- 
kungen ausgeübt worden, und so kam es 
in verschiedenen Formen (die konkret zu 
untersuchen und zu studieren sind) zur Ent- 
stehung weiterer Kategorien, die durch das 
Erstarken der Zentralgewalt des Monarchen 
bis hin zum Absolutismus begünstigt und in 
ihrem Wachstum gefördert worden sind. So 
bildet sich allmählich der Amtsadel mit sei- 
nen eigenen Privilegien heraus; eine Schicht 
von Verwaltern usw., Wissenschaftler, Theo- 
retiker, nichtkirchliche Philosophen usw. 

Da diese verschiedenen Kategorien von 
traditionellen Intellektuellen ihre lücken- 
lose geschichtliche Kontinuität und ihre 
„Qualifikation“ mit „Korpsgeist“ empfinden, 
positionieren sie sich selbst als autonom 
und unabhängig von der herrschenden ge- 
sellschaftlichen Gruppe; diese Selbstpositi- 
onierung ist nicht ohne Folgen im ideologi- 
schen und politischen Bereich, Folgen von 
großer Tragweite (die gesamte idealistische 
Philosophie kann ohne weiteres mit dieser 
von der gesellschaftlichen Gesamtheit der 
Intellektuellen angenommenen Positionie- 
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rung in Zusammenhang gebracht werden, 
und man kann sie als Ausdruck dieser ge- 
sellschaftlichen Utopie definieren, aufgrund 
derer die Intellektuellen sich für „unabhän- 
gig“, autonom, mit eigenständigen Merk- 
malen usw. ausgestattet halten. (...) 

Welches sind die „äußersten“ Grenzen 
der Bedeutung von „Intellektueller“? Läßt 
sich ein einheitliches Kriterium finden, um 
gleichermaßen alle verschiedenen und 
disparaten intellektuellen Tätigkeiten zu 
kennzeichnen und diese gleichzeitig und 
in grundsätzlicher Weise von den Tätigkei- 
ten der anderen gesellschaftlichen Grup- 
Pierungen zu unterscheiden? Der verbrei- 
tetste methodische Irrtum scheint mir der, 
daß dieses Unterscheidungskriterium in 
der Eigenart der intellektuellen Tätigkeiten 
gesucht worden ist statt im Ensemble des 
Systems von Verhältnissen, in dem sich jene 
(und folglich die Gruppen, die sie personifi- 
zieren) im allgemeinen Zusammenhang der 
gesellschaftlichen Verhältnisse befinden. 
Und tatsächlich ist der Arbeiter oder Pro- 
letarier zum Beispiel nicht spezifisch durch 
die manuelle oder instrumentelle Arbeit 
gekennzeichnet (abgesehen davon, daß es 
rein körperliche Arbeit nicht gibt und daß 
auch Taylors Ausdruck vom „dressierten Go- 
rilla” eine Metapher ist, um eine Grenze in 
einer bestimmten Richtung anzuzeigen: in 
jeglicher körperlicher Arbeit, auch der me- 
chanischsten und degradiertesten, ist ein 
Minimum an technischer Qualifikation vor- 
handen, das heißt ein Minimum an kreativer 
intellektueller Tätigkeit), sondern durch die- 
se Arbeit unter bestimmten Bedingungen 
und in bestimmten gesellschaftlichen Ver- 
hältnissen. Und es ist bereits bemerkt wor- 
den, daß der Unternehmer eben aufgrund 
seiner Funktion in einem gewissen Ausmaß 
eine gewisse Anzahl von Qualifikationen in- 
tellektueller Art haben muß, obwohl seine 
gesellschaftliche Gestalt nicht von ihnen, 
sondern von den allgemeinen gesellschaft- 
lichen Verhältnissen bestimmt wird, die 
eben die Stellung des Unternehmers in der 
Industrie kennzeichnen. 

Alle Menschen sind Intellektuelle, könnte 
man daher sagen; aber nicht alle Menschen 
haben in der Gesellschaft die Funktion von 
Intellektuellen (...) Die Beziehung zwischen 
den Intellektuellen und der Welt der Pro- 
duktion ist nicht unmittelbar, wie das bei 
den grundlegenden Gesellschaftsgruppen 
der Fall ist, sondern ist, in unterschiedlichem 
Grad, durch das gesamte gesellschaftliche 
Gewebe, den Komplex der Superstruktu- 
ren „vermittelt“, dessen „Funktionäre“ eben 
die Intellektuellen sind. Man könnte die 
„Organizität“ der verschiedenen Intellek- 
tuellenschichten, ihre mehr oder weniger 
enge Verbindung mit einer grundlegenden 
Gesellschaftsgruppe messen, indem man 
eine Abstufung der Funktionen und der 
Superstrukturen von unten nach oben (von 
der strukturellen Basis nach oben) festlegt. 
Vorläufig lassen sich zwei große superstruk- 
turelle „Ebenen“ festlegen - diejenige, die 
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man die Ebene der „Zivilgesellschaft“ nen- 
nen kann, d.h. des Ensembles der gemein- 
hin „privat“ genannten Organismen, und 
diejenige der „politischen Gesellschaft oder 
des Staates” -, die der Funktion der „Hege- 
monie“, welche die herrschende Gruppe in 
der gesamten Gesellschaft ausübt, und der 
Funktion der „direkten Herrschaft” oder des 
Kommandos, die sich im Staat und in der, for- 
mellen“ Regierung ausdrückt, entsprechen. 
Diese Funktionen sind eben organisierend 
und verbindend. Die Intellektuellen sind die 
„Gehilfen“ der herrschenden Gruppe bei der 
Ausübung der subalternen Funktionen der 
gesellschaftlichen Hegemonie und der po- 
litischen Regierung, nämlich: 1. des „spon- 
tanen” Konsenses, den die großen Massen 
der Bevölkerung der von der herrschenden 
grundlegenden Gruppe geprägten Ausrich- 
tung des gesellschaftlichen Lebens geben, 
eines Konsenses, der „historisch“ aus dem 
Prestige (und folglich aus dem Vertrauen) 
hervorgeht, das der herrschenden Gruppe 
aus ihrer Stellung und ihrer Funktion in der 
Welt der Produktion erwächst; 2. des staat- 
lichen Zwangsapparats, der „legal“ die Diszi- 
plin derjenigen Gruppen gewährleistet, die 
weder aktiv noch passiv „zustimmen‘, der 
aber für die gesamte Gesellschaft in der Vor- 
aussicht von Krisenmomenten im Komman- 
do und in der Führung, in denen der spon- 
tane Konsens schwindet, eingerichtet ist. 
Diese Problemstellung führt im Ergebnis zu 
einer erheblichen Erweiterung des Begriffs 
des Intellektuellen, doch nur so ist es mög- 
lich, zu einer konkreten Annäherung an die 
Wirklichkeit zu gelangen. (...) Der zentrale 
Punkt der Frage bleibt die Unterscheidung 
zwischen Intellektuellen als organischer Ka- 
tegorie jeder grundlegenden Gesellschafts- 
gruppe und Intellektuellen als traditionel- 
ler Kategorie; eine Unterscheidung, aus 
der eine ganze Reihe von Problemen und 
möglichen historischen Untersuchungen 
hervorgeht. Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt 
betrachtet, ist das interessanteste Problem 
das der modernen politischen Partei, ihrer 
wirklichen Ursprünge, ihrer Entwicklungen, 
ihrer Formen. Wie steht es mit der politi- 
schen Partei in bezug auf das Problem der 
Intellektuellen? Es müssen einige Unter- 
scheidungen getroffen werden: 1. für einige 
gesellschaftliche Gruppen ist die politische 
Partei nichts anderes als ihre Art und Wei- 
se, die eigene Kategorie von organischen 
Intellektuellen auszuformen, die sich auf 
diese Weise direkt auf dem politischen und 
philosophischen Gebiet bilden und sich an- 
gesichts der allgemeinen Merkmale und der 
Bildungs-, Lebens- und Entwicklungsbedin- 
gungen der gegebenen gesellschaftlichen 
Gruppe auch nur hier bilden können und 
nicht etwa im Bereich der Produktionstech- 
nik (im produktionstechnischen Bereich 
bilden sich die Schichten, die man mit den 
„Truppendienstgraden” in der Armee ver- 
gleichen könnte, also die qualifizierten und 
spezialisierten Arbeiter in der Stadt und in 
komplexerer Weise die Halbpächter und 
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Pächter auf dem Land, da der Halbpächter 
und Pächter im allgemeinen eher dem Typ 
des Handwerkers entspricht, welcher der 
qualifizierte Arbeiter einer mittelalterlichen 
Ökonomie ist); 2. für alle Gruppen ist die po- 
litische Partei genau der Mechanismus, der 
in der Zivilgesellschaft dieselbe Funktion er- 
füllt, die der Staat in größerem Umfang und 
synthetischer in der politischen Gesellschaft 
erfüllt, das heißt, sie sorgt für das Zusam- 
menwachsen von organischen Intellektu- 
ellen einer bestimmten Gruppe - der herr- 
schenden - mittraditionellen Intellektuellen, 
und diese Funktion erfüllt die Partei eben in 
Abhängigkeit von ihrer Grundfunktion, die 
darin besteht, die eigenen Komponenten, 
Elemente einer gesellschaftlichen Gruppe, 
die als „ökonomische“ entstanden ist und 
sich entwickelt hat, herauszuarbeiten, bis 
sie zu qualifizierten politischen Intellektuel- 
len, Führern, Organisatoren aller Aktivitäten 
und Funktionen werden, die zur organi- 
schen Entwicklung einer integralen zivilen 
und politischen Gesellschaft gehören. Man 
kann sogar sagen, daß die politische Partei 
in ihrem Umfeld ihre Funktion viel vollstän- 
diger und organischer erfüllt, als der Staat 
die seine in einem weiteren Umfeld erfüllt: 
ein Intellektueller, der sich der politischen 
Partei einer bestimmten gesellschaftlichen 
Gruppe anschließt, verschmilzt mit den or- 
ganischen Intellektuellen derselben Grup- 
pe, verbindet sich eng mit der Gruppe, was 
durch die Beteiligung am staatlichen Leben 
nur in bescheidenem Maß und manchmal 
überhaupt nicht geschieht. Es kommt so- 
gar vor, daß viele Intellektuelle meinen, sie 
seien der Staat, ein Glaube, der angesichts 
der beeindruckenden Masse der Kategorie 
bisweilen beträchtliche Folgen hat und zu 
mißlichen Komplikationen für die grund- 
legende ökonomische Gruppe führt, die in 
Wirklichkeit der Staat ist. 
(GH, Bd.7: 1497ff.) 


Struktur, Superstruktur 
und geschichtlicher Block 


H.10, Teil Il, $ (12) . Einführung ins Studi- 
um der Philosophie. Die im Vorwort von Zur 
Kritik der politischen Ökonomie enthaltene 
Aussage, daß die Menschen das Bewußtsein 
von den Strukturkonflikten auf dem Ter- 
rain der Ideologien erlangen, muß als eine 
Feststellung von erkenntnistheoretischem 
und nicht bloß psychologischem und mo- 
ralischem Wert betrachtet werden. Daraus 
folgt, daß auch das praktisch-theoretische 
Prinzip der Hegemonie eine erkenntnis- 
theoretische Tragweite besitzt, und daher 
ist auf diesem Gebiet der wichtigste theo- 
retische Beitrag von Iljitsch zur Philosophie 
der Praxis zu suchen. Iljitsch hätte demnach 
[effektiv] die Philosophie [als Philosophie] 
vorangebracht, insofern er die politische 
Lehre und Praxis voranbrachte. Insofern 
die Verwirklichung eines hegemonischen 
Apparats ein neues ideologisches Terrain 
schafft, bewirkt sie eine Reform der Bewußt- 


seine und der Erkenntnismethoden, ist sie 
eine Erkenntnistatsache, eine philosophi- 
sche Tatsache. In der Sprache Croces: wenn 
es gelingt, eine einer neuen Weltauffassung 
entsprechende neue Moral einzuführen, 
wird schließlich auch eine solche Auffas- 
sung eingeführt, wird also eine vollständige 
philosophische Reform bewirkt. 
(GH, Bd.6: 1264) 


Heft 4, $ (38). Beziehungen zwischen 
Struktur und Superstrukturen. Dieses Prob- 
lem erscheint mir als das Schlüsselproblem 
des historischen Materialismus. Elemente 
zur Orientierung: 1. das Prinzip, daß „keine 
Gesellschaft sich Aufgaben stellt, für deren 
Lösung nicht bereits die notwendigen und 
zureichenden Bedingungen vorhanden 
sind“ [oder sie nicht im Prozeß der Ent- 
wicklung und des Erscheinens sind], und 
2. daß „keine Gesellschaft untergeht, bevor 
sie all die Lebensformen, die in ihren Ver- 
hältnissen enthalten sind, entwickelt hat“ 
(die genaue Formulierung dieser Prinzipien 
nachsehen). Aus diesen Prinzipien lassen 
sich einige Regeln historischer Methodolo- 
gie gewinnen. Beim Studium einer Struktur 
gilt es zu unterscheiden zwischen dem, was 
permanent ist, und dem, was gelegenheits- 
bedingt (occasionale) ist. Das Gelegen- 
heitsbedingte gibt Anlaß für die politische 
Kritik, das Permanente gibt Anlaß für die 
historisch-gesellschaftliche Kritik; das Gele- 
genheitsbedingte dient zur Beurteilung der 
Gruppen und der politischen Persönlichkei- 
ten, das Permanente zur Beurteilung der 
großen gesellschaftlichen Gruppierungen. 
Beim Studium einer historischen Epoche 
zeigt sich die große Bedeutung dieser Un- 
terscheidung: es existiert eine Krise, die sich 
manchmal über Jahrzehnte hinzieht. Das 
bedeutet, daß in der Struktur unheilbare 
Widersprüche aufgetreten sind, welche die 
positiv an der Erhaltung der Struktur selbst 
wirkenden politischen Kräfte jedoch inner- 
halb gewisser Grenzen zu heilen sich bemü- 
hen; diese unablässigen und beharrlichen 
Anstrengungen (denn keine gesellschaftli- 
che Form wird je eingestehen wollen, daß 
sie überholt ist) bilden das Terrain des „Gele- 
gentlichen‘, auf dem die Kräfte sich organi- 
sieren, die zu beweisen „suchen“ (in letzter 
Instanz durch Tatsachen, das heißt durch 
den eigenen Triumph, aber unmittelbar mit 
der ideologischen, religiösen, philosophi- 
schen, politischen, juristischen usw. Pole- 
mik), daß „bereits die notwendigen und hin- 
reichenden Bedingungen dafür vorhanden 
sind, daß bestimmte Aufgaben sich lösen 
lassen und folglich historisch gelöst werden 
müssen‘. (...) Ein anderer Aspekt desselben 
Problems ist die sogenannte Frage der Kräf- 
teverhältnisse. Man liest oft in diesen histo- 
rischen Erzählungen den allgemeinen Aus- 
druck: günstiges oder ungünstiges „Kräf- 
teverhältnis“. Derart abstrakt erklärt dieser 
Ausdruck nichts oder fast nichts: gewöhn- 
lich wiederholt man die Tatsache, die erklärt 
werden soll, man macht eine Tautologie: der 
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theoretische Fehler besteht darin, einen Ka- 
non von Forschung und Interpretation als 
„historische Ursache“ anzugeben. Insofern 
muß man bei dem Ausdruck „Kräfteverhält- 
nis“ verschiedene Momente oder Grade 
unterscheiden: mir scheint, man kann drei 
grundlegende unterscheiden: 

1. es gibt ein eng an die Struktur ge- 
bundenes Verhältnis der gesellschaftlichen 
Kräfte; dies ist ein objektives Verhältnis, es 
ist eine „naturwissenschaftliche” Gegeben- 
heit, die mit den Verfahren der exakten oder 
mathematischen Wissenschaften gemessen 
werden kann. Auf der Basis des Entwick- 
lungsgrades der materiellen Produktivkräf- 
te treten die verschiedenen gesellschaftli- 
chen Gruppierungen auf, wobei jede der- 
selben eine Funktion und eine Stellung in 
der Produktion selbst repräsentiert. Diese 
fundamentale Anordnung ermöglicht es, 
zu untersuchen, ob in der Gesellschaft die 
zureichenden und notwendigen Bedingun- 
gen für ihre Umgestaltung vorhanden sind; 
sie ermöglicht es, den Grad von Realismus 
und Verwirklichbarkeit der verschiedenen 
Ideologien zu kontrollieren, die auf ihrem ei- 
genen Terrain entstanden sind, dem Terrain 
der Widersprüche, die jene (Anordnung) 
im Laufe ihrer Entwicklung hervorgebracht 
hat. 

2. ein nächstes Moment ist das politi- 
sche „Kräfteverhältnis“, das heißt die Ein- 
schätzung des Grades an Homogenität und 
Selbstbewußtsein, den die verschiedenen 
gesellschaftlichen Gruppierungen erreicht 
haben. Dieses „Moment“ kann seinerseits 
in unterschiedliche Momente aufgespalten 
werden, die den unterschiedlichen Graden 
des politischen Bewußtseins entsprechen, 
wie sie sich bisher in der Geschichte gezeigt 
haben. Das erste Moment, das elementars- 
te, ist das ursprüngliche ökonomische: ein 
Kaufmann fühlt, daß er solidarisch mit ei- 
nem anderen Kaufmann ist, ein Fabrikant 
mit einem anderen Fabrikanten usw., aber 
der Kaufmann fühlt sich noch nicht solida- 
risch mit dem Fabrikanten; gefühlt wird also 
die homogene Einheit der Berufsgruppe, 
aber noch nicht der gesellschaftlichen Grup- 
pierung. Ein zweites Moment ist dasjenige, 
in dem das Bewußtsein der Interessensoli- 
darität zwischen allen Mitgliedern der ge- 
sellschaftlichen Gruppierung erlangt wird, 
aber erst auf rein ökonomischem Gebiet. In 
dieser ökonomisch-politischen Phase stellt 
sich die Staatsfrage, jedoch auf dem Terrain 
der elementaren politischen Gleichheit, da 
das Recht eingefordert wird, bei der Ver- 
waltung und bei der Gesetzgebung mitzu- 
wirken und sie innerhalb der vorhandenen 
allgemeinen Rahmenbedingungen zu mo- 
difizieren, sie zu reformieren. Ein drittes Mo- 
ment ist dasjenige, in dem das Bewußtsein 
erlangt wird, daß die eigenen „korporati- 
ven“ Interessen in ihrer gegenwärtigen und 
künftigen Entwicklung den „korporativen“ 
Umkreis, also den der ökonomischen Grup- 
pierung, überschreiten und zu Interessen 
anderer untergeordneter Gruppierungen 


werden können und müssen; dies ist die 
eigentlich „politische“ Phase, die den klaren 
Übergang von der bloßen Struktur zu den 
komplexen Superstrukturen bezeichnet, es 
ist die Phase, in der die zuvor aufgekeim- 
ten Ideologien in Kontakt kommen und in 
Kontrast treten, bis eine einzige von ihnen, 
oder zumindest eine einzige Kombination 
derselben, dazu tendiert, das Übergewicht 
zu erlangen, sich durchzusetzen, sich über 
das gesamte Gebiet zu verbreiten, über die 
ökonomische und politische Einheit hin- 
aus auch die intellektuelle und moralische 
Einheit determinierend, auf einer nicht 
korporativen, sondern universellen Ebene 
der Hegemonie einer gesellschaftlichen 
Hauptgruppierung über die untergeord- 
neten Gruppierungen. (...)In der wirklichen 
Geschichte verwickeln sich diese Momente 
untereinander, horizontal wie vertikal, also 
nach (horizontaler) ökonomischer Aktivität 
und nach Territorium (vertikal), indem sie 
sich unterschiedlich kombinieren und spal- 
ten, und jede dieser Kombinationen kann 
durch einen eigenen organisierten politi- 
schen und ökonomischen Ausdruck reprä- 
sentiert werden. Ferner muß man im Auge 
behalten, daß sich mit diesen inneren Bezie- 
hungen eines Staates-Nation die internatio- 
nalen Beziehungen verflechten und dabei 
ihrerseits originelle und historisch konkrete 
Kombinationen hervorbringen. Eine Ideolo- 
gie, die in einem stärker entwickelten Land 
entstanden ist, verbreitet sich in einem we- 
niger entwickelten Land, das lokale Spiel der 
Kombinationen beeinflussend. (...); dieses 
Verhältnis zwischen internationalen Kräften 
und nationalen Kräften kompliziert sich im 
Innern jeder Nation noch durch die häufig 
gegebene Existenz etlicher nationaler Terri- 
torialsegmente von unterschiedlicher Struk- 
tur und unterschiedlichem Kräfteverhältnis 
in allen Graden (...).3. das dritte Moment ist 
das des „militärischen Kräfteverhältnisses”, 
das jedesmal das unmittelbar entscheiden- 
de ist. Die historische Entwicklung schwankt 
fortwährend zwischen dem ersten und dem 
dritten Moment, wobei das zweite vermit- 
telt. Aber auch dieses dritte Moment des 
Kräfteverhältnisses ist nichts Ununterschie- 
denes und unmittelbar in schematischer 
Form Identifizierbares. Mir scheint, man 
kann zwei Momente daran unterschei- 
den: das „militärische“ Moment im enge- 
ren, technischen Sinn des Wortes, und das 
Moment, das man „politisch-militärisches” 
Moment nennen kann. In der Entwicklung 
der Weltgeschichte und der europäischen 
Geschichte sind diese beiden Momente in 
mannigfaltigen Kombinationen aufgetre- 
ten. Ein bezeichnendes Beispiel, das als Mit- 
tel dienen kann, den Grenzfall zu demons- 
trieren, ist das des militärischen nationalen 
Unterdrückungsverhältnisses, also (das 
Beispiel) eines militärisch gut organisierten 
Staates, der Territorien anderer Nationalität 
unterdrückt, wobei er den Interessen seiner 
herrschenden gesellschaftlichen Gruppie- 
rung die gleichartigen Gruppierungen der 
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Nationalitäten, die er unterdrückt, unter- 
ordnet. Auch in diesem Fall ist das Verhältnis 
nicht rein militärisch, sondern politisch-mi- 
litärisch, und die Kräfte der unterdrückten 
Nationalitäten dürfen nicht rein militärische 
sein, für den Unabhängigkeitskampf, son- 
dern militärische und politisch-militärische. 
Viele Bemerkungen zu diesem Thema fin- 
den sich in den Notizen zum italienischen 
Risorgimento. Indessen: wenn im Falle na- 
tionaler Unterdrückung die unterdrückte 
Nation, um den Unabhängigkeitskampf 
einzuleiten, darauf warten müßte, daß der 
Hegemonialstaat ihr erlaubt, eine eigene 
militärische Kraft im engen und technischen 
Sinn des Wortes zu organisieren, dann müß- 
te sie ein Weilchen warten. Die unterdrückte 
Nation wird folglich zunächst der militäri- 
schen Hegemonialkraft eine bloß „politisch- 
militärische" Kraft entgegensetzen, das 
heißt Elemente politischer Aktion, die mili- 
tärische Auswirkungen in folgendem Sinn 
haben: 1. daß sie eine [innere] auflösende 
Wirkung auf die Kriegstauglichkeit der he- 
gemonialen Nation haben; 2. daß sie die 
militärische Hegemonialkraft zwingen, sich 
über ein großes Territorium zu zerstreuen 
und dadurch einen großen Teil der Kriegs- 
tauglichkeit zunichte zu machen (...). Eine 
andere Frage, die mit dem in dieser Rubrik 
behandelten Problem zusammenhängt, ist 
folgende: ob die grundlegenden histori- 
schen Fakten vom ökonomischen Mißbe- 
finden oder vom Wohlstand bestimmt sind. 
(...) Kurz, die besondere Frage des Mißbefin- 
dens oder Wohlstands als Ursache wesentli- 
cher Brüche im historischen Gleichgewicht 
ist ein Teilaspekt der Frage der „Kräftever- 
hältnisse“ verschiedener Grade. Zum Bruch 
kann es kommen, weil entweder eine Situ- 
ation des Wohlstands bedroht ist oder weil 
das Mißbefinden unerträglich geworden 
ist und man in der alten Gesellschaft keine 
Kraft sieht, die es zu lindern vermöchte; des- 
halb kann man sagen, daß diese Elemente 
zu den „gelegentlichen Schwankungen“ der 
Situationen gehören, auf deren Terrain das 
gesellschaftliche Kräfteverhältnis zum po- 
litischen Kräfteverhältnis wird, um im ent- 
scheidenden militärischen Kräfteverhältnis 
zu kulminieren. Wenn dieser Entwicklungs- 
prozeß von einem Moment zum anderen 
im Kräfteverhältnis fehlt, bleibt die Situation 
unbeweglich und können sich unterschied- 
liche Konsequenzen ergeben: der Sieg der 
alten Gesellschaft, die eine „Atem”-Pause 
gewonnen hat, indem sie die gegnerische 
Elite physisch zerstört und die Reserve 
terrorisiert, oder auch die wechselseitige 
Zerstörung der kämpfenden Kräfte bei Er- 
richtung eines Kirchhoffriedens unter der 
Aufsicht einer fremden Wache. 
(GH, Bd.3: 493ff.) 


H.8. 8 (182). Struktur und Superstruktu- 
ren. Die Struktur und die Superstrukturen 
bilden einen „geschichtlichen Block“, das 
heißt, das komplexe und nichtübereinstim- 
mende Ensemble der Superstrukturen ist 
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der Reflex des Ensembles der gesellschaft- 
lichen Produktionsverhältnisse. Dem läßt 
sich entnehmen: daß nur ein Gesamtsystem 
von Ideologien rational den Widerspruch 
der Struktur widerspiegelt und die Existenz 
der objektiven Bedingungen für die Um- 
wälzung der Praxis repräsentiert. Wenn sich 
eine aufgrund der Ideologie zu 100% homo- 
gene soziale Gruppe bildet, dann heißt dies, 
daß zu 100 % die Voraussetzungen dieser 
Umwälzung existieren, das heißt, daß das 
„Vernünftige“ aktiv und aktuell wirklich ist. 
Der Gedankengang basiert auf der notwen- 
digen Wechselwirkung zwischen Struktur 
und Superstrukturen (eine Wechselwirkung, 
die eben der wirkliche dialektische Prozeß 
ist). 
(GH, Bd.5:1045) 


H. 10, Teil Il, $ (6). Einführung ins Studium 
der Philosophie. 

l. Der Terminus „Katharsis“. Der Terminus 
„Katharsis” läßt sich verwenden, um den 
Übergang vom bloß ökonomischen (oder 
leidenschaftlich-egoistischen) Moment zum 
ethisch- politischen Moment zu bezeichnen, 
das heißt die Hinaufarbeitung der Struktur 
zu Superstruktur im Bewußtsein der Men- 
schen. Dies bedeutet auch den Übergang 
vom „Objektiven zum Subjektiven“ und von 
der „Notwendigkeit der Freiheit“. Von einer 
äußerlichen Kraft, die den Menschen er- 
drückt, ihn sich assimiliert, ihn passiv macht, 
wird die Struktur transformiert in ein Mittel 
der Freiheit, in ein Instrument zur Schaffung 
einer neuen ethisch-politischen Form, in 
den Ursprung neuer Initiativen. Die Fixie- 
rung des „kathartischen” Moments wird 
meines Erachtens somit zum Ausgangs- 
punkt für die gesamte Philosophie der Pra- 
xis; der kathartische Prozeß fällt zusammen 
mit der Kette von Synthesen, die Resultat 
der dialektischen Entwicklung sind (An die 
beiden Punkte erinnern, zwischen denen 
sich dieser Prozeß hin- und herbewegt: - 
daß keine Gesellschaft sich Aufgaben stellt, 
für deren Lösung nicht bereits die notwen- 
digen und zureichenden Bedingungen vor- 
handen oder auf dem Weg des Erscheinens 
sind- und daß keine Gesellschaft untergeht, 
bevor sie nicht ihren gesamten potentiellen 
Inhalt hervorgebracht hat) 

Il. Subjektive Wirklichkeitsauffassung 
und Philosophie der Praxis. Die Philosophie 
der Praxis „absorbiert“ die subjektive Wirk- 
lichkeitsauffassung (den Idealismus) in der 
Theorie der Superstrukturen, absorbiert sie 
und erklärt sie historisch, das heißt, sie,hebt 
sie auf“, sie formt sie um zu einem ihrer „Mo- 
mente“. Die Theorie der Superstrukturen ist 
die Übersetzung der subjektiven Wirklich- 
keitsauffassung in Begriffe eines realisti- 
schen Historizismus. 

(GH, Bd.6: 1259) 


H.11, 8 (17) (...) Objektivität bedeutet im- 
mer „menschlich objektiv‘, was die genaue 
Entsprechung zu „geschichtlich subjektiv” 
sein kann, objektiv würde demnach „uni- 
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versell subjektiv” bedeuten. Der Mensch 
erkennt objektiv, insofern die Erkenntnis 
für die gesamte in einem einheitlichen 
kulturellen System geschichtlich verein- 
te menschliche Gattung wirklich ist; aber 
dieser geschichtliche Vereinigungsprozeß 
erfolgt mit dem Verschwinden der inneren 
Widersprüche, welche die menschliche Ge- 
sellschaft zerreißen, Widersprüche, die die 
Bedingung für die Gruppenbildung und 
für die Entstehung der Ideologien sind, die 
nicht konkret universell sind, sondern durch 
den praktischen Ursprung ihrer Substanz 
unmittelbar hinfällig gemacht werden. Es 
gibt daher einen Kampf um die Objektivität 
(...).Was die Idealisten Geist nennen, ist nicht 
Ausgangspunkt, sondern Ankunftspunkt, 
das Ensemble der Superstrukturen im Wer- 
den, hin zur konkreteren und objektiv uni- 
versellen Vereinigung und nicht etwa eine 
einheitliche Voraussetzung usw. (...) (W)enn 
man behauptet, daß eine Realität existieren 
würde, auch wenn der Mensch nicht exis- 
tierte, bildet man entweder eine Metapher 
oder verfällt in eine Form von Mystizismus. 
Wir kennen die Realität nur in der Bezie- 
hung zum Menschen, und da der Mensch 
ein geschichtliches Werden ist, sind auch 
die Erkenntnis und Realität ein Werden, ist 
auch Objektivität ein Werden usw. 
(GH, Bd.6: 141 1f.) 


H.3, $ (49). Kulturthemen. Ideologisches 
Material. Eine Untersuchung darüber, wie 
die ideologische Struktur einer herrschen- 
den Klasse tatsächlich organisiert ist: das 
heißt die materielle Organisation, die darauf 
gerichtet ist, die theoretische oder ideologi- 
sche „Front“ zu bewahren, zu verteidigen 
und zu entfalten. Der beträchtlichste und 
dynamischste Teil derselben ist die Presse 
im allgemeinen: Verlagshäuser (die implizit 
und explizit ein Programm haben und sich 
auf eine bestimmte Strömung stützen), 
politische Zeitungen, Zeitschriften jeder 
Art, wissenschaftliche, literarische, philo- 
logische, populärwissenschaftliche usw., 
unterschiedliche Periodika bis zu den Mit- 
teilungsblättern der Kirchengemeinden. 
Eine derartige Untersuchung wäre riesen- 
haft, wenn im nationalen Maßstab durchge- 
führt: daher könnte man für eine Stadt oder 
für eine Reihe von Städten eine Reihe von 
Untersuchungen machen. Ein Zeitungs- 
Leitartikler müßte diese Untersuchung als 
allgemeines Schema für seine Arbeit haben, 
müßte sie sich sogar auf eigene Faust von 
neuem machen: wieviel glänzende Leitarti- 
kel ließen sich über das Thema schreiben! 

Die Presse ist der dynamischste Teil die- 
ser ideologischen Struktur, aber nicht der 
einzige: all das, was die öffentliche Meinung 
direkt oder indirekt beeinflußt oder beein- 
flussen kann, gehört zu ihr: die Bibliothe- 
ken, die Schulen, die Zirkel und Clubs un- 
terschiedlicher Art, bis hin zur Architektur, 
zur Anlage der Straßen und zu den Namen 
derselben. Die Stellung, welche die Kirche in 
der modernen Gesellschaft bewahrt hat, lie- 


ße sich nicht erklären, wüßte man nichts von 
den täglichen und geduldigen Anstrengun- 
gen, die sie macht, um fortwährend ihren 
besonderen Abschnitt in dieser materiellen 
Struktur der Ideologie zu entwickeln. Eine 
solche Untersuchung, ernsthaft betrieben, 
hätte eine gewisse Bedeutung: außer daß 
sie ein lebendiges historisches Modell einer 
solchen Struktur lieferte, würde sie an eine 
vorsichtigere und genauere Berechnung 
der in der Gesellschaft wirkenden Kräfte 
gewöhnen. Was läßt sich von seiten einer 
erneuernden Klasse diesem phantastischen 
Komplex von Schützengräben und Befesti- 
gungen der herrschenden Klasse entgegen- 
setzen? Der Geist der Abspaltung, das heißt 
der fortschreitende Erwerb des Bewußtseins 
der eigenen geschichtlichen Persönlichkeit, 
ein Geist der Abspaltung, der bestrebt sein 
muß, sich von der protagonistischen Klasse 
auf die potentiellen verbündeten Klassen 
auszuweiten: all das verlangt eine komplexe 
ideologische Arbeit, deren erste Bedingung 
die genaue Kenntnis des Feldes ist, das leer- 
gemacht werden muß von seinem mensch- 
lichen Massenelement. 
(GH, Bd.2: 373) 


H.7, 8 (21). Wirksamkeit der Ideologien. 
An die häufige Aussage erinnern, die Marx 
über die „Festigkeit des Volksglaubens“ als 
notwendiges Element einer bestimmten 
Situation macht: er sagt in etwa „wenn die- 
se Denkweise die Kraft des Volksglaubens 
haben wird“ usw. (Diese Aussagen suchen 
und sie im Kontext analysieren, in dem sie 
ausgedrückt sind). Eine andere Aussage von 
Marx ist, daß eine Überzeugung des Volkes 
oft die gleiche Energie wie eine materielle 
Kraft hat oder so ähnliche und daß sie sehr 
bedeutsam ist. Die Analyse dieser Aussagen 
führt dazu, wie ich glaube, die Konzeption 
des„historischen Blocks” zu untermauern, in 
dem eben die materiellen Kräfte der Inhalt 
sind und die Ideologien die Form, eine rein 
didaktische Unterscheidung von Form und 
Inhalt, weil die materiellen Kräfte historisch 
nicht begreifbar wären ohne die Form, und 
die Ideologien individuelle Schrullen wären 
ohne die materiellen Kräfte. 

(GH, Bd.4: 876f.) 


Lebensweise und 
Alltagsverstand 


H.10, Teil Il, 8 (48). (...) Die Frage ist immer 
dieselbe: was ist der Mensch? was ist das 
menschliche Wesen? Wenn man den Men- 
schen - psychologisch und spekulativ - als 
Individuum definiert, sind diese Probleme 
des Fortschritts und des Werdens unlösbar 
oder bleiben bloße Worte. Begreift man je- 
doch den Menschen als das Ensemble der 
gesellschaftlichen Verhältnisse, zeigt sich 
dagegen, daß jeder Vergleich zwischen 
Menschen in der Zeit unmöglich ist, weil es 
sich um unterschiedliche, wenn nicht hete- 
rogene Dinge handelt. Im übrigen läßt sich, 
da der Mensch auch das Ensemble seiner 
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Lebensbedingungen ist, der Unterschied 
zwischen der Vergangenheit und der Ge- 
genwart quantitativ messen, da sich das 
Ausmaß messen läßt, indem der Mensch die 
Natur und den Zufall beherrscht. Die Mög- 
lichkeit ist nicht die Wirklichkeit, doch auch 
sie ist eine Wirklichkeit: daß der Mensch 
eine Sache tun oder lassen kann, hat seine 
Bedeutung, um zu bewerten, was wirklich 
getan wird. Möglichkeit bedeutet „Freiheit“. 
Das Maß der Freiheit geht in den Begriff des 
Menschen ein. Daß es objektive Möglichkei- 
ten gibt, nicht Hungers zu sterben, und daß 
dabei Hungers gestorben wird, hat anschei- 
nend seine Bedeutung. Aber die Existenz 
der objektiven Bedingungen oder Mög- 
lichkeiten oder Freiheiten reicht noch nicht 
aus: es gilt, sie zu „erkennen“ und sich ihrer 
bedienen zu können. Sich ihrer bedienen zu 
wollen. Der Mensch ist in diesem Sinn kon- 
kreter Wille, das heißt tatsächliche Applika- 
tion des abstrakten Wollens oder Lebensim- 
pulses auf die konkreten Mittel, die diesen 
Willen verwirklichen. Die eigene Persönlich- 
keit wird geschaffen: 1. indem dem eigenen 
Lebensimpuls oder Willen eine bestimmte 
konkrete („rationale“) Richtung gegeben 
wird; 2. indem die Mittel ausgemacht wer- 
den, die diesen Willen zu einem konkreten, 
bestimmten, nicht beliebigen machen; 3. in- 
dem dazu beigetragen wird, das Ensemble 
der konkreten Bedingungen zu verändern, 
die diesen Willen nach Maßgabe der eige- 
nen Machtgrenzen und in der fruchtbars- 
ten Form verwirklichen. Der Mensch ist zu 
begreifen als ein geschichtlicher Block von 
rein individuellen, subjektiven Elementen 
und von massenhaften, objektiven oder 
materiellen Elementen, zu denen das Indivi- 
duum eine tätige Beziehung unterhält. Die 
Außenwelt, die allgemeinen Verhältnisse zu 
verändern, heißt sich selbst zu potenzieren, 
sich selbst zu entwickeln. Daß die ethische 
„Verbesserung“ bloß individuell sei, ist eine 
Illusion und ein Irrtum: die Synthese der Be- 
standteile der Individualität ist „individuell“, 
doch verwirklicht und entwickelt sie sich 
nicht ohne eine Tätigkeit nach außen, die 
äußeren Verhältnisse verändernd, begin- 
nend bei denen zur Natur bis hin zu denen 
zu den anderen Menschen, in unterschied- 
lichem Grad in den verschiedenen gesell- 
schaftlichen Kreisen, in denen man lebt, bis 
zum weitesten Verhältnis, das die gesamte 
menschliche Gattung umfaßt. Daher kann 
man sagen, daß der Mensch wesentlich „po- 
litisch“ ist, denn die Tätigkeit zur bewußten 
Umformung undLeitung der anderen Men- 
schen verwirklicht seine „Menschlichkeit“, 
sein „menschliches Wesen“. 
(GH, Bd.6: 1341.) 


H.10, Teil Il, $ (54). Einführung ins Studi- 
um der Philosophie. Was ist der Mensch? (...) 
An diesem Punkt muß man den Begriff des 
Menschen reformieren. Das heißt, man muß 
den Menschen als eine Abfolge tätiger Ver- 
hältnisse (als einen Prozeß) begreifen, wobei 
die Individualität die größte Bedeutung hat, 


jedoch nicht das einzige Element ist, das es 
zu berücksichtigen gilt. Die Menschheit, die 
sich in jeder Individualität widerspiegelt, 
setzt sich aus unterschiedlichen Elementen 
zusammen: 1. dem Individuum; 2. den an- 
deren Menschen; 3. der Natur. Aber das 2. 
und 3. Element sind nicht so einfach, wie es 
scheinen könnte. Das Individuum tritt nicht 
durch Aneinanderreihung in Verhältnisse 
mit den anderen Menschen ein, sondern 
organisch, also indem es eine Teilnahme an 
Organismen eingeht, von ganz einfachen 
bis zu sehr komplexen. Ebenso tritt der 
Mensch nicht einfach aufgrund der Tatsa- 
che, daß er selbst Natur ist, ins Verhältnis 
zur Natur, sondern tätig, mittels der Arbeit 
und der Technik. Mehr noch. Diese Verhält- 
nisse sind nicht mechanisch. Sie sind tätig 
und bewußt, das heißt, sie entsprechen 
einem größeren oder geringeren Grad des 
Verständnisses, das der Einzelmensch von 
ihnen hat. Daher kann man sagen, daß je- 
der in dem Maße selbst anders wird, sich 
verändert, in dem er die Gesamtheit der 
Verhältnisse, deren Verknüpfungszentrum 
er ist, anders werden läßt und verändert. 
In diesem Sinn ist und kann der wirkliche 
Philosoph nichts anderes sein als der Poli- 
tiker, das heißt der tätige Mensch, der die 
Umwelt verändert, wobei unter Umwelt das 
Ensemble der Verhältnisse zu verstehen ist, 
die jeder einzelne eingeht. Sich eine Persön- 
lichkeit bilden heißt dann, wenn die eigene 
Individualität das Ensemble dieser Verhält- 
nisse ist, ein Bewußtsein dieser Verhältnisse 
gewinnen, die eigene Persönlichkeit verän- 
dern heißt das Ensemble dieser Verhältnis- 
se verändern. Aber wie gesagt, diese Ver- 
hältnisse sind keine einfachen. Schließlich 
sind einige derselben notwendig, andere 
willkürlich. Ferner verändert es sie bereits, 
wenn man ein mehr oder weniger tiefgrei- 
fendes Bewußtsein von ihnen hat (was be- 
deutet, die Weise, wie sie sich verändern 
lassen, mehr oder weniger gut zu kennen). 
Die notwendigen Verhältnisse selbst än- 
dern Aspekt und Bedeutung, insofern sie 
in ihrer Notwendigkeit erkannt werden. In 
diesem Sinn ist Erkenntnis Macht. Aber das 
Problem ist auch aus einem anderen Grund 
komplex: weil es nicht genügt, das Ensem- 
ble der Verhältnisse zu erkennen, inwiefern 
sie zu einem bestimmten Zeitpunkt als ein 
bestimmtes System existieren, sondern es 
darauf ankommt, sie genetisch zu erken- 
nen, im Flusse ihrer Bildung, da jedes Indi- 
viduum nicht nur die Synthese der beste- 
henden Verhältnisse ist, sondern auch der 
Geschichte dieser Verhältnisse, das heißt, 
es ist die Zusammenfassung der gesamten 
Vergangenheit. Man wird sagen, es sei recht 
wenig, was das einzelne Individuum seinen 
Kräften gemäß zu ändern vermag. Was nur 
bis zu einem gewissen Punkt stimmt. Denn 
der einzelne kann sich mit all denen zusam- 
menschließen, die dieselbe Veränderung 
wollen, und wenn diese Veränderung ver- 
nünftig ist, kann der einzelne sich in einem 
imponierenden Ausmaß vervielfachen und 
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eine Veränderung erzielen, die viel radika- 
ler ist, als es auf den ersten Blick möglich 
erscheint. Gesellschaften, denen ein einzel- 
ner angehören kann: sie sind sehr zahlreich, 
zahlreicher, als es zunächst scheint. Durch 
diese „Gesellschaften“ hat der einzelne teil 
am Menschengeschlecht. Ebenso vielfältig 
sind die Weisen, in denen der einzelne ins 
Verhältnis zur Natur tritt, denn unter Tech- 
nik darf man nicht nur jene Gesamtheit in- 
dustriell angewandter wissenschaftlicher 
Erkenntnisse verstehen, was für gewöhnlich 
darunter verstanden wird, sondern auch die 
„geistigen“ Werkzeuge, die philosophische 
Erkenntnis. 

Daß der Mensch nicht anders als in Ge- 
sellschaft lebend begriffen werden kann, 
ist ein Gemeinplatz, doch werden nicht alle 
notwendigen, auch individuellen, Schluß- 
folgerungen daraus gezogen: daß eine 
bestimmte menschliche Gesellschaft eine 
bestimmte Gesellschaft der Sachen voraus- 
setzt und daß die menschliche Gesellschaft 
nur möglich ist, insofern eine bestimmte 
Gesellschaft der Sachen existiert, ist eben- 
falls ein Gemeinplatz. Es ist wahr, daß die- 
sen außerindividuellen Organismen bisher 
eine mechanistische und deterministische 
Bedeutung gegeben wurde (sowohl der 
societas hominum wie der societas rerum): 
daher die Reaktion. Man muß eine Lehre 
erarbeiten, in der all diese Verhältnisse tätig 
und in Bewegung sind, wobei ganz deutlich 
festgestellt wird, daß der Sitz dieser Tätigkeit 
das Bewußtsein des Einzelmenschen ist, der 
erkennt, will, bewundert, schafft, insofern 
er bereits erkennt, will, bewundert, schafft 
usw und sich nicht als isoliert, sondern als 
voller Möglichkeiten begreift, die ihm von 
anderen Menschen und von der Gesell- 
schaft der Dinge geboten werden, wovon 
er unvermeidlich eine gewisse Kenntnis hat. 
(Wie jeder Mensch Philosoph ist, so ist jeder 
Mensch Wissenschaftler usw.) 

(GH, Bd.6: 1346ff.) 


Heft 13, $ (7). Frage des „Kollektivmen- 
schen“ oder des „gesellschaftlichen Konfor- 
mismus“. 

Erziehungs- und Bildungsaufgabe des 
Staates, der immer das Ziel hat, neue und 
höhere Zivilisationstypen zu schaffen, die 
„Zivilisation“ und die Moral der breites- 
ten Volksmassen den Erfordernissen der 
ständigen Entwicklung des ökonomischen 
Produktionsapparates anzupassen, folg- 
lich auch physisch neue Menschheitstypen 
herauszuarbeiten. Aber wie wird es jedem 
einzelnen Individuum gelingen, sich in den 
Kollektivmenschen einzugliedern, und wie 
wird sich der erzieherische Druck auf die 
Einzelnen vollziehen, damit ihr Konsens und 
ihre Mitarbeit erreicht wird, die aus Notwen- 
digkeit und Zwang,Freiheit” werden lassen? 
Frage des „Rechts“, dessen Begriff auszuwei- 
ten sein wird, indem darin auch diejenigen 
Tätigkeiten einbegriffen werden, die heute 
unter die Formel des „juristisch Indifferen- 
ten“ fallen und die zur Domäne der Zivilge- 
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sellschaft gehören, die ohne „Sanktionen“ 
und ohne verbindliche „Verpflichtungen“ 
operiert, aber nichtsdestoweniger einen 
kollektiven Druck ausübt und objektive Bil- 
dungsergebnisse bei den Gewohnheiten, 
bei den Weisen des Denkens und Handelns, 
bei der Moral usw. erzielt. 

Relativ wenig Politischer Begriff der so- 
genannten „permanenten Revolution‘, vor 
1848 als wissenschaftlich ausgearbeiteter 
Ausdruck der jakobinischen Erfahrungen 
von 1789 bis zum Thermidor entstanden. 
Die Formel gehört einer historischen Epo- 
che an, in der die großen politischen Mas- 
senparteien und die großen ökonomischen 
Gewerkschaften noch nicht existierten und 
die Gesellschaft unter vielen Aspekten sozu- 
sagen noch im flüßigen Zustand war: größe- 
re Zurückgebliebenheit des Landes und na- 
hezu vollständiges Monopol der politisch- 
staatlichen Wirksamkeit in wenigen Städten 
oder gar nur in einer (Paris für Frankreich), 
relativ wenig entwickelter Staatsapparat 
und größere Autonomie der Zivilgesell- 
schaft gegenüber der Tätigkeit des Staates, 
bestimmtes System der militärischen Kräfte 
und der nationalen Bewaffnung, größere 
Autonomie der nationalen Ökonomien ge- 
genüber den ökonomischen Verhältnissen 
des Weltmarktes usw. In der Zeit nach 1870 
verändern sich mit der europäischen Kolo- 
nialexpansion alle diese Elemente, die in- 
ternen und internationalen Organisations- 
verhältnisse des Staates werden komplexer 
und massiver, und die achtundvierziger For- 
mel der „permanenten Revolution“ wird in 
der politischen Wissenschaft in der Formel 
der „zivilen Hegemonie“ umgearbeitet und 
aufgehoben. In der politischen Kunst findet 
statt, was auch in der Kriegskunst stattfindet: 
der Bewegungskrieg wird immer mehr zum 
Stellungskrieg, und man kann sagen, daß 
ein Staat einen Krieg gewinnt, insofern er 
ihn peinlich genau und technisch in Zeiten 
des Friedens vorbereitet. Die massive Struk- 
tur der modernen Demokratien, sowohl als 
staatliche Organisationen als auch als Kom- 
plex von Vereinigungen im zivilen Leben, 
bilden für die politische Kunst so etwas wie 
die „Schützengräben“ und die dauerhaften 
Befestigungen der Front im Stellungskrieg: 
sie machen das Element der Bewegung, 
das vorher der „ganze“ Krieg war, zu einem 
„Partiellen“, usw. Die Frage stellt sich für die 
modernen Staaten, nicht für die zurückge- 
bliebenen Länder und für die Kolonien, wo 
noch die Formen vorherrschen, die andern- 
orts überwunden und anachronistisch ge- 
worden sind. Auch die Frage der Bedeutung 
der Ideologien (wie sich aus der Polemik 
Malagodi-Croce entnehmen läßt) - mit den 
Bemerkungen Croces über Sorels „Mythos, 
die sich gegen die „Leidenschaft“ wenden 
lassen - muß in einer Abhandlung zur politi- 
schen Wissenschaft untersucht werden. 

H.11, 8 (12). (...) Anmerkung I. Durch die 
eigene Weltauffassung gehört man immer 
zu einer bestimmten Gruppierung, und 
genau zu der aller gesellschaftlichen Ele- 
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mente, die ein- und dieselbe Denk- und 
Handlungsweise teilen. Man ist Konformist 
irgendeines Konformismus, man ist immer 
Masse-Mensch oder Kollektiv-Mensch. Die 
Frage ist folgende: von welchem geschicht- 
lichen Typus ist der Konformismus, der Mas- 
se-Mensch, zu dem man gehört? Wenn die 
Weltauffassung nicht kritisch und kohärent, 
sondern zufällig und zusammenhangs- 
los ist, gehört man gleichzeitig zu einer 
Vielzahl von Masse-Menschen, die eigene 
Persönlichkeit ist auf bizarre Weise zusam- 
mengesetzt: es finden sich in ihr Elemente 
des Höhlenmenschen und Prinzipien der 
modernsten und fortgeschrittensten Wis- 
senschaft, Vorurteile aller vergangenen, lo- 
kal bornierten geschichtlichen Phasen und 
Intuitionen einer künftigen Philosophie, wie 
sie einem weltweit vereinigten Menschen- 
geschlecht zueigen sein wird. Die eigene 
Weltauffassung kritisieren heißt mithin, sie 
einheitlich und kohärent zu machen und bis 
zu dem Punkt anzuheben, zu dem das fort- 
geschrittenste Denken der Welt gelangt ist. 
Es bedeutet folglich auch, die gesamte bis- 
herige Philosophie zu kritisieren, insofern sie 
verfestigte Schichtungen in der Popularphi- 
losophie hinterlassen hat. Der Anfang der 
kritischen Ausarbeitung ist das Bewußtsein 
dessen, was wirklich ist, das heißt ein „Er- 
kenne dich selbst” als Produkt des bislang 
abgelaufenen Geschichtsprozesses, der in 
einem selbst eine Unendlichkeit von Spu- 
ren hinterlassen hat, übernommen ohne In- 
ventarvorbehalt. Ein solches Inventar gilt es 
zu Anfang zu erstellen. (...) Eine Philosophie 
der Praxis kann anfänglich nicht anders als 
in polemischer und kritischer Haltung auf- 
treten, als Aufhebung der vorhergehenden 
Denkweise und des konkreten bestehen- 
den Denkens [...]. Mithin vor allem als Kritik 
des ‚Alltagsverstands: (...) 

Zum kritischen Selbstverständnis kommt 
es daher über einen Kampf politischer ‚He- 
gemonien; kontrastierender Richtungen, 
zuerst im Feld der Ethik, dann der Politik, um 
zu einer höheren Ausarbeitung der eigenen 
Auffassung des Wirklichen zu gelangen. 
Das Bewußtsein (das heißt das politische 
Bewußtsein), ist die erste Phase eines dar- 
über hinausgehenden progressiven Selbst- 
bewußtseins, in dem Theorie und Praxis 
schließlich eine Einheit bilden. (...) Eben des- 
halb ist hervorzuheben wie die politische 
Entfaltung des Hegemoniebegriffs außer 
einem praktisch-politischen einen großen 
philosophischen Fortschritt darstellt, weil 
er notwendigerweise eine intellektuelle 
Einheit mitumfaßt und unterstellt, und eine 
Ethik, die einer Auffassung des Wirklichen 
entspricht, die den Alltagsverstand aufge- 
hoben hat und, sei es auch noch innerhalb 
enger Grenzen, kritisch geworden ist. 

(GH, Bd.6: 1376ff.) 


H.11, 8 (13) (...) Was bisher gesagt wur- 
de, bedeutet nicht, daß es im Alltagsver- 
stand keine Wahrheit gibt. Es bedeutet, 
daß der Alltagsverstand ein zweideutiger, 


widersprüchlicher, vielgestaltiger Begriff 
ist und daß sich auf den Alltagsverstand 
als Prüfstein von Wahrheiten zu beziehen, 
ein Unverstand ist. Man wird zu Recht sa- 
gen können, eine bestimmte Wahrheit sei 
zu Alltagsverstand geworden, um anzu- 
deuten, daß sie sich über den Umkreis der 
Intellektuellengruppen hinaus verbreitert 
hat, doch macht man in diesem Fall nichts 
als eine Feststellung geschichtlichen Cha- 
rakters und eine Aussage über geschicht- 
liche Rationalität; in diesem Sinn [...] hat 
das Argument seinen Wert, gerade weil der 
Alltagsverstand auf bornierte Weise neue- 
rungsfeindlich und konservativ ist, und es 
geschafft zu haben, eine neue Wahrheit in 
ihn eindringen zu lassen, ist Beweis, daß 
diese Wahrheit eine beachtliche Kraft der 
Expansion und Evidenz hat. 
(GH, Bd.6: 1397) 


Antonio Gramsci 


Julia Masetovic 
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In der Bewegung gegen die blauschwar- 
ze Regierung berufen sich nicht nur die 
bürgerlich-demokratischen, grün-liberalen 
und philantropischen Kräfte auf die Zivil- 
gesellschaft als Subjekt und Objekt ihres 
Handelns. Auch etliche Linke teilen dieses 
Konzept, leiten es aber vordergründig von 
einer anderen Quelle her - nämlich von den 
Theorien Antonio Gramscis (1891-1937), 
der sich vor allem in seinen während der 
faschistischen Kerkerhaft (ab November 
1926) entstandenen Gefängnisheften mit 
den Begriffen Zivilgesellschaft und Hege- 
monie auseinandergesetzt hat. 

Gramsci stammte aus dem wirtschaftlich 
rückständigen Süden Italiens, aus Sardinien, 
stieß während seiner Studien im norditalie- 
nischen Turin zur (sozialistischen) Arbeiter- 
bewegung. 1919 hatte er in Turin, damals 
noch als Mitglied der Sozialistischen Partei 
mit der Zeitschrift Ordine Nuovo (Neue 
Ordnung), versucht, in die heftigen Klas- 
senkämpfe an der Seite der Betriebsräte 
zu intervenieren, 1921 gehörte er zu den 
Mitbegründern der italienischen Kommu- 
nistischen Partei. Er war sicherlich kein be- 
geisterter Anhänger der stalinistischen Bü- 
rokratisierung der Kommunistischen Inter- 
nationale, leistete aber keinen konsistenten 
Widerstand und arrangierte sich letztlich. 

Die Problematik des Auseinanderklaffens 
Italiens in einen industrialisierten Norden 
und einen agrarischen Süden mit starkem 
katholischem Übergewicht prägte wesent- 
lich seine politischen Überlegungen: Wie ist 
eine sozialistische Umwälzung möglich, so- 
lange das konservative, bäuerlich-klerikale 
Element in der Bevölkerung deutlich domi- 
niert? Für Gramsci konnten die Kommunist/ 
inn/en nur dann erfolgreich sein, wenn das 
Proletariat seine Hegemonie über die Zivil- 
gesellschaft herstellen konnte. Die Zivilge- 
sellschaft bedeutete für ihn alle Bereiche 
der Gesellschaft außerhalb der klassischen 
staatlichen Institutionen, der Parteien und 
Organisationen - also den Bildungsbereich, 
die Kultur, die Medien etc. Es ging also um 
die Vormacht im ideologischen Staatsappa- 
rat. 

Nach der Machtergreifung des italieni- 
schen Faschismus (Oktober 1922) dehnte 
Gramsci das Hegemonie-Konzept auf klein- 
bürgerliche und bürgerliche Schichten aus 
- kein Wunder also, dass die KPI in den 70er 
Jahren ihr historischer Kompromiss getauf- 
tes Konzept der Zusammenarbeit mit den 
reaktionären Christdemokraten von dem 
sardischen Märtyrer herzuleiten versuchte 
und dass sich heute die KPÖ bemüht, ihre 


zivilgesellschaftliche Rechtsentwicklung 
mit dem italienischen Marxisten Gramsci zu 
legitimieren, der das Problem der ideellen 
Vorherrschaft im komplexen System der 
bürgerlichen Gesellschaft aufgezeigt habe 
(KPÖ-Dokumententwurf für den 31. Partei- 
tag: Feministisch, Demokratisch, Kommu- 
nistisch.). Die sympathische Gramsci-Vari- 
ante soll wohl dazu herhalten, ein wohlmei- 
nendes Publikum davon überzeugen, dass 
die KPI oder die KPÖ ohnehin nicht mehr so 
ist wie früher - nämlich ein rigider stalinisti- 
scher Apparat, in dem das ZK mit der Partei 
wedelt. 

Einen zentralen Stellenwert in Gramscis 
Theorie nehmen die Intellektuellen ein - sie 
sind die Überreder im Dienste der herr- 
schenden Klasse, der Verkäufer der Hege- 
monie der herrschenden Klasse. Gelingt es 
dem Proletariat, die Intelligenz auf seine 
Seite zu ziehen, kann es einen historischen 
Block errichten, d.h. die Einheit unterschied- 
licher politischer und gesellschaftlicher 
Kräfte herstellen. Gramsci hatte ein Ver- 
ständnis von Staat, Partei und Revolution, 
das wesentlich stärker von der hegelianisch 
gefärbten humanistisch-idealistischen Phi- 
losophie Benedetto Croces (1866-1952) 
geprägt war als von der dialektisch-materi- 
alistischen Methode des Marxismus. 

Das Hegemonie-Konzept Gramscis trägt 
in wesentlichen Punkten starke bürgerlich- 
aufklärerische Züge - die Revolution sei 
erst dann möglich, wenn das Proletariat 
seine ideologische Vorherrschaft herge- 
stellt habe. Dass damit eine Tendenz ent- 
steht, das alte gradualistisch-reformistische 
Etappenkonzept der Sozialdemokratie zu 
beleben, wonach für den Anfang langsam 
und schrittweise die Kräfteverhältnisse in 
der (Zivil-) Gesellschaft in Richtung Sozia- 
lismus verschoben werden müßten, bevor 
der Kapitalismus gestürzt werden könne. 
Das erklärt wiederum auch, warum sich 
Gramsci in den 1970er und insbesondere 
1980er Jahren bei sogenannten linken So- 
zialisten in der SPÖ und SPD großer Beliebt- 
heit erfreute (einer von ihnen war der jet- 
zige SPÖ-Vorsitzende Alfred Gusenbauer), 
warum der Kommunist Gramsci mit aka- 
demischen Strömungen wie den Cultural 
Studies durchaus kompatibel ist. Bei man- 
chen Gramsci-Fans ist schließlich auch die 
kleinbürgerliche Binsenweisheit, dass sich 
erst einmal das Bewusstsein der Menschen 
- durch die geduldige Arbeit der Sozialde- 
mokratie oder durch den politischen An- 
spruch von Intellektuellen - ändern müsse 
bevor die Gesellschaft verändert werden 


kann, nicht mehr weit. 

Zweifellos hat Gramsci eine Reihe wich- 
tiger Fragen aufgeworfen. So ist gerade 
das Problem, wie die bürgerliche Ideologie 
und insbesondere ihre politischen Vertre- 
ter/innen in der Arbeiterbewegung zu be- 
kämpfen sind, eine wesentliche Frage der 
revolutionären Politik. Allerdings haben wir 
es bei Gramsci und noch mehr bei seinen 
Anhänger/inne/n mit mehr oder weniger 
deutlichem Schematismus zu tun. Natür- 
lich kämpfen Marxist/inn/en immer um 
politischen Einfluß unter Arbeiter/inne/n, 
Jugendlichen etc., in Zeiten eines stabilen 
Kapitalismus und einer gefestigten bürger- 
lichen (Zivil-) Gesellschaft mit ihrem Staats- 
apparat, ihren Schulen und ihren Medien 
sind die Möglichkeiten da aber begrenzt. 
Eine politische Hegemonie des Proletariats, 
um der es Marxist/inn/en geht (und nicht 
um eine Hegemonie einer bürgerlichen 
Zivilgesellschaft gegenüber einem bürger- 
lichen Staat), ist nicht immer möglich. 

Erst in Krisensituationen des Systems, 
wenn die unten nicht mehr so weiter wol- 
len wie bisher und die oben nicht mehr so 
weiter können (W.l. Lenin), gibt es die Chan- 
ce, dass eine aktive organisierte Minderheit, 
die revolutionären Kräfte, eine Mehrheit 
der Lohnabhängigen für eine antikapita- 
listische Perspektive gewinnt. Die Bewusst- 
seinsentwicklung der Mehrheit der Klasse 
erfolgt nicht nur, aber v.a. in der Bewegung, 
in Aktion, dann allerdings oft sehr rasch - so 
rasch, dass linke Organisationen, in die sich 
ein gewisser Konservativismus eingeschli- 
chen hat, immer wieder hinterher hinken. 
Wahlergebnisse von gestern beispielsweise 
können in Klassenkämpfen rasch nur noch 
Relikte aus der Zeit der Passivität sein. Au- 
ßerhalb zugespitzter Situationen geht es 
für Revolutionäre v.a. darum, Kräfte zu sam- 
meln, zu organisieren und sich so weit wie 
möglich in der Arbeiterklasse zu verankern. 

Demgegenüber haben reformistische 
Organisationen, die sich v.a. auf die bor- 
nierte Zögerlichkeit von bürokratischen 
und bessergestellten Schichten der Arbei- 
terklasse stützen, ein statisches Verständ- 
nis. Sie orientieren sich nicht auf die Gewin- 
nung der Ausgebeuteten in kämpferischen 
Dynamiken für eine antikapitalistische 
Umwiälzung, sondern akzeptieren den Sta- 
tus quo der (ungünstigen) politischen Ver- 
hältnisse, die sie dann durch Bündnisse und 
Zugeständnisse an bürgerliche Parteien 
und Strömungen langsam - gradualistisch 
- verändern wollen. Das ist die klassische 
Konzeption der Sozialdemokratie. Das ist 
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die offizielle Doktrin der stalinisierten KPen 
seit der Festschreibung der sogenannten 
Volksfront 1935 (siehe dazu Eric Wegners 
Artikel Marxistische Revolutionstheorie 
in der Arbeiterbewegung der letzten 150 
Jahre, in: Marxismus Nr. 13), die dann in der 
1970er und 1980er Jahren - leicht modifi- 
ziert - als antimonopolistische Demokratie 
verkauft wurde. Der gemeinsamer Kern ist 
die Aufgabe des Klassenkampfes und die 
politische Unterordnung unter die Inter- 
essen der sogenannten demokratischen 


Keith Harvey 
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Bourgeoisie - was noch immer zur politi- 
schen und organisatorischen Entwaffnung 
der Arbeiter/innen und zum Sieg der Rech- 
ten geführt hat (China 1927, Spanien 1936, 
Griechenland 1944, Chile 1973 und unzähli- 
ge andere Klassenkämpfe). 

Seit den 1970er Jahren bemühen sich 
nun reformistische Strömungen (ausge- 
hend von der KPI) ihre Integration in das 
kapitalistische System mit Berufung auf 
Gramsci zu rechtfertigen - oder neuerdings 
ihre Einfügung in die modische Zivilgesell- 


Gramsci and the 
revolutionary tradition 


Permanent Revolution No. 6, Autumn 1987 


THE YEAR 1987 marksthefiftieth anniversary 
ofthedeath oftheltalian revolutionary Anto- 
nio Gramsci. In 1926 he was arrested by Mus- 
solini’s fascists and two years later sentenced 
after a show trial to twenty years imprison- 
ment. Although released in 1937 he was too 
ill to survive. He died in April that year. 

Thecommemoration ofhisdeath hasonce 
again provided the occasion for quite dis- 
tinct tendencies on the left to wrestle over 
his legacy. Marxism Today (MT), the journal of 
the Euro-Stalinist CPGB, reminded its audi- 
ence in its April issue that: 

“Without doubt, Gramsci has been the 
most important single theoretical influence 
on Marxism Today over the last decade.” ' 

This influence was filtered through the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI). Yet the PCI 
had not always been so ready to recognise 
Gramsci’s contribution to Marxism. It was 
ten years after Gramsci’s death before the 
PCI decided to publish an edition of Gram- 
sci's Prison Notebooks, suitably censored to 
remove any favourable references to Trotsky 
or hints of opposition to Stalin’s policies in 
the 19308. 

But the crisis of Stalinism after 1956 pro- 
duced an ideological vacuum in theranks of 
the western Stalinist parties. In Gramsci the 
PCI found an "Italian Marxism” that could fit 
thebill. It could claim continuity with the for- 
mation ofthe PCI, yet distance itselffrom the 
"excesses” of Stalinism in the 19305; it could 
claim to find in Gramsci’s work a critique of 
“statism” that could allow it to reject the 
monolithism of Stalinism without collaps- 
ing into social democratism or conceding 
to the revolutionary (i.e. Trotskyist) critique 
of Stalinism. 

The PCI were to argue that Gramsci’s 
conception of "hegemony” lent support to 
their policy in the 1970s for parliamentary 


backing to the anti-working class govern- 
ment of Christian Democracy (the *historic 
compromise”). 

Inthe lastfew years, however, thereformist 
trajectory ofthe PCI has led this party to put 
some distance between itself and Gramsci. 
Earlierthis yearthe PCI leader, Natta, claimed 
that Gramsci was too “fundamentalist”. It is 
no surprise, therefore, to find it increasingly 
common for anti-Stalinists to lay claim to 
Gramsci’s heritage. 

Fifty years ago in an obituary to Gramsci 
the Italian Trotskyist Pietro Tresso said it was 
vital notto allow the Staliniststo “make use of 
Gramsci’s personalityfortheirown purposes”. 
This remains the case, but modern centrism 
attempts to go further. For example Livio 
Maitan’s appreciation of the Italian revolu- 
tionary's life in the Mandelite review of the 
United Secretariatofthe Fourth International 
seeksto establish thatthere is a“completely 
revolutionary core” to Gramsci’s work and 
that “Revolutionary Marxists have the right 
and the duty to claim the heritage of Anto- 
nio Gramsci” ? 

The Socialist Workers Party (GB), while 
correctly taking Stalinism to task for seek- 
ingto depict Gramsci as a reformist, have, like 
Maitan, failed completely to generalise out 
oftheltalian revolutionist's lifeacommunist 
appraisal of his contribution to Marxism. John 
Molyneux says of the years 1922-26: 

“Even acasual glance at Gramsci’s writings 
ofthis period show thatheremains firmly on 
the terrain of revolution.” * 

Chris Harman’s pamphlet for the SWP - 
Gramsci versus reformism - adopts a similarly 
one-sided view of Gramsci. For Harman it is 
good enough that Gramsci believed in rev- 
olution not reform, never abandoned the 
insurrectionary road and recognised both 
the need for a Bolshevik-type party and the 


schaftsideologie der herrschenden Klasse. 
Diese Berufung erfolgt zu großen Teilen zu 
unrecht, denn Gramsci war sicherlich sub- 
jektiv ein kommunistischer Revolutionär, 
der mit den meisten seiner Fans nicht zu 
vergleichen ist. Teilweise erfolgt diese Be- 
rufung aber auch zurecht, denn Gramscis 
theoretisches, fragmentarisch gebliebenes 
Modell von Zivilgesellschaft und Hegemo- 
nie liefert tatsächlich Ansatzpunkte für ein 
gradualistisches, letztlich reformistisches 
politisches Konzept. 


seeds of a workers’ state lodged within the 
factory councils’ movement. 

Inessence, Harman, Molyneux and Maitan 
only display an inverted error to the Stalin- 
ists. In their account Gramsci’s contribution 
to the PCI up until his arrest is unproblem- 
aticand shows him to stand four square on 
the ground of the revolutionary Comintern. 
The “Lyon Theses” of 1926 are represented 
asthe pinnacle ofhhis political work. His work 
after that time, as found in the Prison Note- 
books, whilst containing certain errors, does 
notrepresentarupturewiththerevolutionary 
Gramsci. For Maitan, "thereis an undeniable 
continuityin Gramsci'sthought and approach 
from his writings in the years of the Russian 
Revolution....to the 1935 notes when the 
Notebooks end.” ? In Harman’s view, it was 
simply that the fascists succeeded, “in pre- 
venting his Marxism from fully realising the 
potential displayed in [’OrdineNuovoand the 
'Lyons Theses’.” ® 

In effect these accounts only serve to 
underline the truth of Trotsky’s adage that 
it is very difficult for centrists to recognise 
centrism in others. It is necessary to analyse 
things more deeply than this. It is precisely 
because the present day SWP or USFI judge 
matters from a series of revolutionary prin- 
ciples and disdain to measure their own (or 
others’) contributions by the yardstick of 
programme, that they fail to assess Gram- 
sci’s politicaltheory and practice againstthe 
background oftheleadership and policies of 
the Comintern in the period 1919-26. 

When analysed from this perspective itis 
possibleto show that while Gramsci was never 
areformist, his politics were seriously at vari- 
ance with the practice and theory of Lenin 
and Trotsky whilethey were inthe leadership 
ofthe Comintern. In short, it can be seen that 
in fact Gramsci traversed a classical centrist 
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evolution, in his case from ultra-leftism to 
right-centrism. 


Alife of struggle 


Antonio Gramsci was born in Ales, Italy, 
on the island of Sardinia in 1891. As aboy he 
suffered from health problems - his spine 
was malformed duettoachildhood accident 
which left him hunch-backed. 

In 1911 Gramsci won a scholarship that 
allowed him to study at the University of 
Turin where he read literature. 

Atthetime Turin was going through a proc- 
ess ofindustrialisation, withthe Fiatand Lan- 
cia factories recruiting workers from poorer 
regions. Trade unions were taking root, and 
thefirstindustrial conflicts erupted. Gramsci 
was closely involved withthese developments 
and as a result he joined the Italian Socialist 
Party in late 1913. 

Gramsci’s financial problems and poor 
health, as well as his growing political com- 
mitment, forced him to abandon his educa- 
tion in early 1915. But by this time, he had 
closely studied thethought of Antonio Labri- 
ola, Rodolfo Mondolfo, Giovanni Gentile and, 
most importantly, Benedetto Croce, possibly 
the most widely respected Italian intellectual 
of his day. Such thinkers espoused a brand 
of Hegelian Marxism to which Labriola had 
given the name “philosophy of praxis”. 

From 1914 onward Gramsci wrote for social- 
ist newspapers such as Il Grido del Popolo 
and in 1916 he became co-editor ofthe Pied- 
mont edition of Avantil, the Socialist Party 
official organ. 

Gramsci was, at this time, also involved 
in the education and organisation of Turin 
workers. Inthe wake ofthe arrest ofSocialist 
Partyleadersthatfollowed therevolutionary 
riots of August 1917, Gramsci became one of 
Turin’s leading socialists when he was both 
electedtto the party’s ProvisionalCommittee 
and made editor of Il Grido del Popolo. 

In April 1919 with Togliatti, Angelo Tasca 
and Umberto Terracini Gramsci set up the 
weekly newspaper L’Ordine Nuovo. In October 
theSocialist Partymovedbyalargemajorityto 
jointheThird International. The [’OrdineNuovo 
group was seen by Lenin as closest in orien- 
tation to the Bolsheviks, and it received his 
backing against the anti-parliamentary pro- 
gramme of the ultra-left Amadeo Bordiga. 

Gramsci’sfaction were most identified with 
the workers’ councils, which had come into 
existence in Turin during the large strikes of 
1919 and 1920. He argued the workers should 
use these to take control of production. For 
which he was attacked by Bordiga for betray- 
ing a "syndicalist” tendency. 

The failure of the workers’ councils to 
develop into a national movement and suc- 
cessfully challenge for power led Gramsci to 
denounce the PSI’s centrist leadership and 
as aresult he allied with Bordiga’s far larger 
"abstentionist” faction. 

On 21 January 1921, inthetown ofLivorno, 
the Communist Party of Italy (Partito Comu- 
nista d'Italia - PCd’I) was founded. Gramsci 


would bealeader ofthe party from itsincep- 
tion but he subordinated himselfto Bordiga, 
whose emphasis on purity of principles domi- 
nated the party’s programme. 

In 1922 Gramsci leftfor Russia to represent 
the new party in the Comintern leadership. 

Inlate 1922 and early 1923, Mussolini’s gov- 
ernmentembarked on acampaign ofrepres- 
sion againstthe opposition parties, arresting 
most ofthe PCd'I leadership, including Bor- 
diga. At the end of 1923, Gramsci travelled 
from Moscow to Vienna, where he tried to 
revive a party torn by factional strife. 

In 1924 Gramsci, now recognised as head 
ofthe PCd’l, was elected as a deputy forthe 
Veneto. He started organising the launch of 
the official newspaper of the party, called 
L’Unita (Unity), living in Rome while his fam- 
ily stayed in Moscow. 

On 9 November 1926 Mussolini enacted 
a new wave of emergency laws. The fascist 
police arrested Gramsci, despite his par- 
liamentary immunity, and brought him to 
Regina Coeli, the famous Roman prison. He 
was immediately sentenced to five yearson 
theremote island of Ustica;the following year 
he received a sentence of 20 years of prison 
in Turi, near Bari. 

Hehealth declined steadily overthe years 
in jail, and he was generally isolated inside 
prison, cut-off from detailed information 
about what was happening in the outside 
world. In 1934 his health deteriorated severely 
and hegained conditional freedom, after hav- 
ing already visited some hospitalsin Civitavec- 
chia, Formia and Rome. He died in Rome at 
the age of 46, shortly after being released 
from prison. 


Revolutionary Italy 


In 1911 Gramsci went to Turin to study at 
the University. It was there that he was to 
come into contact with the powerful Turin 
labour movement whose centre of gravity 
was to be found in the Fiat car plants and 
related industries. In 1913 hejoined the Social- 
ist Party (PSI). 

Drawn moreand moreintothe workofthe 
party, Gramsci gave uphis studies in Novem- 
ber 1915 to join the editorial board ofthe PSI 
paper I! Grido del Popolo. Within months he 
was writing forthe Turin edition ofthe official 
PSI daily Avanti!. In these years as an active 
militant, but before the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 shook the foundations of European 
social democracy, Gramsci’s politics were a 
considerable distance from those of Lenin 
andtheBolsheviks, despitethefactthat Italy 
and Russia presented very similar strategic 
and tactical tasks. 

By the time Gramsci became a conscious 
revolutionary in 1915, the Bolshevikshadgone 
throughthe experience ofonerevolution and 
counter-revolution and in the process had 
clearlyformulated their positions on therevo- 
lutionary party andthe agrarian question. The 
implications ofthese positions were to elude 
the lefts in the PSI until 1921. By 1915 Lenin 
had come to grasp the reasons for the col- 
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lapse ofthe Second International in the face 
ofimperialistwarandtheneedforacomplete 
political break with it. Gramsci and the left 
in the PS were ignorant of Lenin’s attitude 
to these events. 

Gramsci’sown political apprenticeship had 
been markedly differentto Lenin's. It was not 
the classically “orthodox” Marxisttradition of 
Kautsky and the German SPD or Plekhanov 
which formed Gramsci’s background, but 
rather aspecifically Italianised version of Marx- 
ism which found its way to Gramsci through 
the works of Croce, Labriola and Gentile. It 
wastothesefiguresthatGramsciturned for a 
remedytothe weaknesses that he perceived 
inthe practiceandtheoryoftherightwingin 
the Second International and the PSI. 

Gramscifeltthatthe passivity and fatalism 
of this trend was itself related to an original 
flaw in thehhistorical materialism of Marx and 
Engels. He considered that Marx’s critique of 
political economy as found in Capital was in 
fact mechanical materialism which ignored 
the role and power of the subjective factor 
(the working class) to become conscious of 
its own exploitation and rise up to overthrow 
asystem regardless of economic conditions. 
Thus he saw the materialism of Marxism as 
deficient and in need of a return to Hegel, 
which Croce advocated, in order to inject a 
dose of idealism and provide an adequate 
account of the subjective political factor in 
revolutionary politics. 

Lenin and Trotsky’s approach to the prob- 
lems ofthe Russian Revolution were very dif- 
ferentto this. As early as 1899 Lenin, in polem- 
ics with the Narodniks, argued against their 
mechanistic interpretation of Marx’s political 
economy which led them to conclude that 
the backwardness of Russia’s internal market 
meantthatthe development of capitalism in 
Russia could be avoided. 

As early as 1905 Trotsky outlined, in his 
theory of “permanent revolution”, that Rus- 
sian capitalism had to be understood in the 
contextofthe unevenand combined develop- 
ment ofcapitalism on a world scale. In alliance 
with European, especially French, capitalism, 
the Tsarist autocracy had overseen therapid 
extension of capitalism in Russia. Precisely 
because of this both Lenin and Trotsky con- 
tested the legal Marxist view, however, which 
insisted that because ofthis developmentthe 
leadershipofthe bourgeois revolution against 
the Tsar fell to the Russian bourgeoisie. 

They proved thatthe weakness of an indig- 
enous Russian bourgeoisie and the social 
weight of the Russian proletariat combined 
to guarantee thattheformer would bloc with 
reaction againstthe working class when faced 
with a real fight to force through bourgeois 
democratic demands. 

Whereasfor Gramscitherevolution in back- 
ward Italyhadto be carried through despite 
its social relations through an act of will, for 
Lenin and Trotsky the revolution in backward 
Russia would occur precisely because ofthe 
contradictions in the material fabric of Rus- 
sian capitalism. The flaws in Gramsci’s meth- 
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odological grasp of Marxism betrayed a real 
weakness in his grasp of historical material- 
ism. For a while in the 1920s, as Gramsci was 
propelled towards the positions oftherevo- 
lutionary Comintern, the significance ofthese 
weaknesses became obscured. The full signifi- 
cance ofthem were only to be fully revealed 
in the Prison Notebooks in his discussion of 
“civil society” and the "state”. 


Gramsci and the Russian 
Revolution 


It was with this method that Gramsci 
greeted the Russian Revolution of 1917. While 
welcoming it as a “proletarian act... [which] 
must naturally result in a socialistregime”,”he 
regardeditasaconfirmation of hisown view 
of Marxism. He considered it a “Revolution 
against Das Kapital" and saw in the Bolshe- 
viks’ work "the continuation of Italian and 
German idealistthought, and which in Marx 
was contaminated by positivistic and natu- 
ralistic incrustations.” ® 

Yet despite this attack on “Marxism” in 
methodologicalterms hisrealtarget wasthe 
Menshevik strategy which believed thatthere 
was a “fatal necessity forabourgeoisie to be 
formed in Russia, for a capitalisterato open, 
before the proletariat might even think ofris- 
ing up, of their own class demands, of their 
revolution.” ? 

In Lenin he saw the kind of leader who 
could force the pace of history by an act of 
organised willratherthan someone whocould 
give aconscious expression ofthe social con- 
tradictions in Russian society. 

As the revolutionary crisis deepened in 
Italy in the years after the Russian Revolu- 
tion Gramsci had occasion to reflect further 
on the lessons that could be learned from 
Lenin. In August 1917 workers in Turin led 
aninsurrection againstthe local state, which 
was supported by ageneral strikethroughout 
the whole ofthe Piedmont region. Eventually 
defeated atthe cost of 500 lives and another 
2,000 casualties, the Turin workers refused 
to be subdued. 

The working class movement rose againin 
an unprecedented manner during the years 
1919-20. In these years the PS| grew from 
81,000 in 1919 to 216,000 in 1920. The trade 
union federation under the direction ofthe 
PSI - the GCL - mushroomed from 320,000 
to 2.3 million between 1914 and 1920. 

In April 1919 Gramsci, with others, set up 
the paper L[’OrdineNuovo.Very quickly Gramsci 
steered itaway from asimple diet ofabstract 
propagandism with aheavy emphasis on cul- 
tural items towards a paper that sought to 
transform the growing movement of factory 
committees into something akin to the sovi- 
ets in Russia. In June he wrote of the work- 
ers’ state: 

“This state does not pop up by magic: the 
Bolsheviks worked for eight monthsto spread 
and make their slogans concrete: all power 
to the Soviets, and the Soviets were already 
knowntothe Russian workers in 1905. Italian 
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communists musttreasurethe Russian expe- 
rience and save on time and labour.” '° 

In October 1919 the PSI affıliated to the 
Comintern and the following month fought 
a general election on a programme which 
called for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
They won the largest bloc of seats in thenew 
parliament - 156 seats out of 508. In early 
1920 the PSI went on to win control in over 
halfthe municipal councils. Without question 
the Italian workers were seeking the path of 
revolution. 

By the spring of 1920 the struggle in the 
factories had risen to a higher stage, with 
the formation of the Internal Commissions 
which enabled the workers to control whole 
aspects ofthefactory. Throughout the sum- 
mer of 1920 in excess of half a million work- 
ers were involved in the commissions and 
councils. Gramsci grasped exactly what was 
at stake: 

“Under the capitalists the factory was a 
miniature state, ruled over by a despotic 
board. Today afterthe workers’ occupations, 
this despotic power inthefactories has been 
smashed;therightto choose passed into the 
hands ofthe working class. Every factory that 
hasindustrialexecutives hasbecome an illegal 
state, a proletarian republicliving from day to 
day, awaiting the outcome of events.” "' 

But this was the crux ofthe matter; howto 
direct the “outcome of events”, how to turn 
dual power in the factories into a challenge 
fornnational state power? Here Gramsci’s weak- 
nesses over the party question were cruelly 
exposed. 

Certainlythe maximalistleadership around 
Serratiwere guilty ofrefusingtotakeresponsi- 
bilityfor organising the working classthrough 
the party to prepare for the seizure of state 
power. But Gramsci had always failed to strive 
for a revolutionary communist party. Even 
after the affıliation to the Comintern, Gram- 
sci was reluctant to fighttthe Turati reformist 
wing up to the point of expulsions. 

Hedid noteven shareBordiga’s grasp ofthe 
need to organise to fight for one's factional 
views on a national scale within the PSI. 

Itisaremarkable factthen that Harman in 
his pamphlet should skate overthefailings of 
Gramsci and the party with the remark that 
when it came to valuing the role of Marxist 
intervention in the class struggle: 

“His own activity in 1919-20 and 1924-26 
was a shining (although not, of course, per- 
fect) example of such intervention.” "2 

Lenin and Trotsky were much harder on 
the failings of all sections in the PSI. Trotsky 
said of the PSI: 

“The Party carried on agitation in favour of 
the soviet power, in favour ofthehammer and 
sickle, in favour of Soviet Russia, etc. The Ital- 
ian working class en masse took this seriously 
and entered the road of open revolutionary 
struggle. But precisely atthe moment when 
the party should have drawn allthe practical 
and political conclusions from its own agita- 
tion itbecame scared ofitsresponsibility and 
shied away, leavingtherear ofthe proletariat 


unprotected.” '? 

Lenin was equally harsh: 

“Did a single communist show his mettle 
when the workers seized the factories in Italy? 
No. Atthe time there was as yet no commu- 
nism in Italy.” '* 

In fact Gramsci retrospectively was a lot 
harder on himself than Harman is prepared 
to be. In 1924 he wrote: 

In 1919-20 we made extremely serious 
mistakes which ultimately we are paying 
for today. For fear of being called upstarts 
and careerists we did not form a faction and 
organise this throughout Italy. We were not 
ready to give the Turin councils an autono- 
mous directive centre, which could have exer- 
cised an immense influence throughoutthe 
countryforfear ofa splitinthe unions and of 
being prematurely expelled from the Social- 
ist Party.” '° 

It was this quality of self-criticism - no 
matter how closely connected personally 
to the events and how costly the mistakes 
proved -aquality possessed by allgreat rev- 
olutionists, that enabled Gramsci to turn to 
the Comintern. 


The formation of the PCI 


The failure of the PS in the revolutionary 
situation in Italy in 1920 did at least force 
the left in the party to finally break with the 
reformist leadership. The Communist Party 
of Italy (PCI) was finally formed in January 
1921 atLivorno. Itwas established in a period 
of ebb in the international class struggle; in 
Italy's case a period of strengthening reac- 
tion and the growth of fascism. 

At its founding conference the PCI had 
between 40,000 and 60,000 members. Bythe 
time of Mussolini’s march on Rome (a fascist 
coup) in October 1922 the party had shrunk 
to 25,000. Underthe impact ofthefirstround 
of repression that followed membership fell 
to around 5,000 by early 1923. 

Inthese difficult yearsthe PCI’s leadership 
found itself in conflict with the Comintern’s 
leadership as it sought to develop its per- 
spectives for the early 1920s. By the time of 
the PCI’s formation there had already been 
two Comintern congresses (1919, 1920). The 
perspectivesandtactics outlined atthese had 
been designed to take full advantage ofthe 
crisis of the bourgeoise in Europe and the 
weakness of social democracy. It was atime 
of resolute splits with reformism and the for- 
mation of communist parties, of preparing 
for the seizure of power. 

BythetimeofthePCl’sfounding congress 
and the Comintern’s Third Congress in June- 
July 1921 the situation was changing. Oppor- 
tunities had been lost, the bourgeoisie had 
endured the worst and survived. Itgathered 
confidence and returned to the offensive. 
Social democracy, despite its treacherous 
aid to the ruling class, had been strength- 
ened. A re-evaluation of perspectives and 
tactics was essential. 

This reassessment was clearest aroundthe 
question ofthe united fronttactic. Thistactic, 
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applied bytheBolsheviksintheyears leading 
uptotherevolution, was codified and general- 
isedinthe Third and Fourth Congresses ofthe 
Comintern in 1921 and 1922. With reformism 
ratherthancommunism intheascendancy it 
was essentialto break the working class from 
reformist and centrist organisations. 

The resolution on tactics at the Fourth 
Congress stated: 

"The systematically organised international 
capitalist offensive against allthe gains ofthe 
working class has swept across the world like 
a whirl wind... is forcing the working class 
to defend itself. 

“There is consequently an obvious need 
for the united front tactic. The slogan ofthe 
Third Congress, ‘To the masses'’, is now more 
relevant than ever... Using the united front 
tactic means that the communist vanguard 
is atthe forefront ofthe day to day struggle 
ofthe broad masses for their most vital inter- 
ests. Forthe sake ofthis struggle communists 
are even prepared to negotiate withthe scab 
leaders of the social democrats.” '° 

Ofcourse, merciless criticism ofthe short- 
comings and treachery of the leaders ofthe 
reformist parties and unions was obligatory 
ifthis joint action wasto leadtothe strength- 
ening ofthe Communist Party. 

The PCI rejected this outlook. Moreoverin 
1921 there was hardly an ounce of difference 
in the political outlook of Gramsci and the 
ultra-leftleadership grouped around Amadeo 
Bordiga.Both resisted attemptsto implement 
fully the Comintern’s line of the Third and 
Fourth Congresses and instead gravitated 
towards the ultra-left positions of Bukharin 
who, in Trotsky’s words “fought against the 
policy ofthe united frontandtthetransitional 
demands, proceeding from his mechanical 
understanding of the permanence of the 
revolutionary process.” "7 

InDecember 1921 the ExecutiveCommittee 
oftheCommunist International (ECCI) issued 
adocument outlining its united front policy 
towards the socialist parties and the trade 
unions. In January 1922 the Comintern pub- 
lished an appealtothe international working 
class based upon it. Amonth later an enlarged 
meeting of the ECCI took place with repre- 
sentatives of the PCI present to discuss the 
united front question at which the PCI del- 
egates were in a minority. 

At the same time as these events the PCI 
leaders, including Gramsci, drew up theses 
for the forthcoming Rome Congress of the 
PCI. They were published in January 1922 
and revealed just how far the PCI was from 
Comintern thinking. 

At one level the “Rome Theses” accepted 
that there was no contradiction between, “. 
.. participation in the struggles for contin- 
gent and limited objectives, and the prepa- 
ration ofthe final and general revolutionary 


struggle.” '8 
Indeed, to this end the PCI agreed to par- 
ticipate, “... in the organisational life of all 


forms of the proletariat’s economic organi- 
sation open to workers of all political faiths 


... which involves entering into the thick of 
struggle and action and helping the workers 
to derive the most useful experience from 
them.” '? 

Butthe PCIrefused to contemplate agree- 
ments forcommon action between different 
political parties despite the fact that the PSI 
continued to hold the allegiance of a major- 
ity ofthe vanguard workers in Italy. Whereas 
the PCI would consider supporting: 

“the demands put forward by the left par- 
ties...ofsuch a kind that is appropriate to 
call upon the proletariat to move directly to 
implement them... the Communist Party 
will propose them as objectives for a coali- 
tion of trade union organisms, avoiding the 
setting upofcommitteesto directthe strug- 
gle and agitation in which the Communist 
Party would be represented and engaged 
alongside other political parties.” 2° 

It believed that only in this way would the 
PCI remain, “free from any share in respon- 
sibility for the activity of the parties which 
express verbal support for the proletariat’s 
causethrough opportunism and with counter- 
revolutionary intentions.” ?' 

This distinction between trade union and 
political blocs was an artificial one when 
approached from a correct understanding 
ofthe united front. Such an approach agrees 
to struggle for limited political or economic 
demandsiftheymobilisebroadlayersinafıght 
for them and their achievement would be a 
limited gain forthe working class, strengthen- 
ing its political independence and organisa- 
tion, thustaking the proletariat further along 
the path of revolution. The communists do 
not take responsibility for the failure of the 
socialists in eitherthe economic orthepoliti- 
cal sphere. 

The danger of the PCI approach is that it 
implies opportunism in relation tothetrade 
union united front, onlyto be compensated 
forby arigid sectarianisminthe politicalfield 
for fear ofthe consequences of such oppor- 
tunismonthecommunist party. Forexample 
the “Rome Theses” stated that: 

“Communists taking part in struggles in 
proletarianeconomicorganisms led by social- 
ists, syndicalists or anarchists will not refuse 
to follow their actions unlessthe masses as a 
whole, in a spontaneous movement, should 
rebel against it.” ?? 

Itisthis attitudeto spontaneity,embedded 
in the very foundations of Gramsci’s politics, 
that motivated the PCI’s ultra-leftism. Years 
later Gramsci admitted that such positions 
were “essentially inspired by Crocean philoso- 
phy.” 2?Spontaneouseconomicortrade union 
struggles are good inand ofthemselves and 
can be followed uncritically. Political strug- 
gles, unless under the leadership of the PCI 
are not. But “bitter polemics” and prophe- 
cies of treachery will eventually lead the 
masses to break with the PSI. Such was the 
PCI method. 

Thetwin dangers ofopportunism and sec- 
tarianism come through clearly in apassage 
from the theses which manages to get the 
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method of the united front completely the 
wrong way round: 

“It [the PCI] cannot propose a tactic with 
an occasional and transitory criterion, reck- 
oning that it will be able subsequently, at 
the moment when such a tactic ceases to 
be applicable, to execute a sudden switch 
and change offront, transforming its allies of 
yesterday into enemies. Ifone does not wish 
to compromise one's links with the masses 
and their reinforcement atthe very moment 
when it is most essential that these should 
cometothefore, itwillbe necessaryto pursue 
in public and official declarations and atti- 
tudes a continuity of method and intention 
that is strictly consistent with the uninter- 
rupted propaganda and preparation forthe 
final struggle.” ?* 

For Lenin and Trotsky, the making of prin- 
cipled agreements and the breaking ofthem 
when one's “allies” - by their irresoluteness 
or treachery faced with carrying through 
this agreement - transform themselves into 
“enemies” represents precisely a “continu- 
ity of method” that prepares the way to the 
“final struggle”. 

Gramsci stood by this PCI position through 
1922 and the Fourth World Congress and 
continued his bloc with the Bordigists in 
the June 1923 Enlarged Executive meeting 
of the Comintern leadership. This meeting, 
at which Trotsky and Zinoviev headed a uni- 
fied Executive delegation, witnessed the PCI 
majority (including Gramsci) and the minor- 
ityaround Tasca argue out their differences. 
Trotsky backed Tasca’s minority report critical 
ofthe record of the PCI leadership. 

This report outlined how the PCI had 
obstructed the Fourth Congress’ decision to 
seek fusion between the PCI and the PSI by 
imposing ultimatistic conditions. While mini- 
mising publicity forthe callforfusion, the PCI 
did publish an editorial which characterised 
the PSI as a “corpse”, which of course played 
into the hands ofthe anti-fusionists inthe PSI 
who were able to play “on the “patriotism” 
of workers who feel a certain attachment to 
their party”. ?°The PCI showed just how little 
they had adopted the united front tactic of 
Lenin and Trotsky when they further wrote 
in Il Lavoratore in May 1923: 

"We conceive the tactic of blocs and of 
the united front as a means to pursue the 
struggle againstthose who betray the prole- 
tariat on a new level... That is why we have 
proposed it.” 26 

AsTascaandtheComintern leadership con- 
cluded of Gramsci and the PSI majority: 

“The conception which these comrades 
have of the party and its relations with the 
masses is perfectly designed to maintain the 
‘sect' mentality which is one ofthe most seri- 
ous defects of our organisation,” 27 


Gramsci’s objections 


Beyond his flawed attitude to spontane- 
ity there were other reasons behind Gram- 
sci’s opposition to the Comintern’s policy. 
At a conjunctural, tactical level he resisted 
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it because he felt that the rightist minority 
in the PCI around Tasca who supported the 
Comintern theses would be strengthened 
andthattheyrepresentedaliquidationistten- 
dency in the PCI who had not fully broken 
with the politics ofthe PSI and who resisted 
the necessary re-orientationto illegal workin 
conditions of fascist repression. In June 1923 
he said that: 

"The attitude of the Comintern and the 
activity ofits representatives is bringing disu- 
nityand corruption intothecommunistranks. 
Weare determinedto struggle againsttheele- 
ments who would liquidate our Party.” ?® 

In short, Gramsci is indicating that he felt 
thatit was necessarytobloc withthe absten- 
tionists around Bordiga, despite differences 
with them in order to complete the belated 
break with reformism and centrism in the 
period 1921-22. Some confirmation of this is 
found in a letter he wrote to the PCI leaders 
inside Italy in February 1924. He argued that 
he accepted the PCI’'s “Rome Theses” on tac- 
tics, “...only for contingent motives of party 
organisation and declared myself in favour 
of a united front right through to its normal 
conclusion in a workers’ government.” 2? 

In fact no record of such an opposition at 
that time exists and this letter was written 
after Gramsci had changed his position on 
the Comintern’s Fourth Congress resolutions 
and had decided to break with Bordiga.|ftrue, 
however, itwould have been an unprincipled 
position to have taken and one which only 
served to further fatally delay the crystallisa- 
tion of a truly Bolshevik PCI. 

Butthereisafardeeperreasonfor Gramsci’s 
unbending attitude to the politics of Lenin 
and Trotsky in these years. Itwas based on a 
conception of differing strategiesforthe “east” 
and “west” in Europe. Unless we understand 
this conception of Gramsci’'swe cannot grasp 
how and why he was to change his attitude 
to the Fourth Congress resolutions without 
at the same time correcting his false politi- 
cal methodology. 

The notion of “east” and “west” was less 
a question of geography and more a matter 
of political economy. For Gramsci the “east” 
consisted ofthe “backward” capitalist world 
whereasthe “west” wastheadvanced world of 
western Europe. This dividing line was essen- 
tialto Gramsci’s opposition to the Comintern. 
He wrote: 

“In Germany the movement tending 
towards the establishment of a social dem- 
ocraticgovernmentis based on the working 
class masses;butthetactic ofthe united front 
has no value except for industrial countries, 
where the backward workers can hope to 
be able to carry on a defensive activity by 
conquering a parliamentary majority. Here 
[in Italy] the situation is different... |f we 
launched the slogan of a workers’ govern- 
ment and tried to implement it, we would 
return tothe socialist ambivalence, when the 
party was condemned to inactivity because 
itcould not decideto beeither solely a party 
of workers or solely a party of peasants.. 
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. The trade union united front, by contrast, 
has an aim which is of primary importance 
for political struggle in Italy... 

“When one speaks of a political united 
front, and hence of a workers’ government, 
one mustunderstand a united front’ between 
parties whose social base isfurnished only by 
industrial and agricultural workers and not 
by peasants... 

“In Italy there do not exist, as in Germany, 
exclusively workers’ parties between which a 
political united front too can be conceived. 
In Italy the only party with such a character 
is the Communist Party.” ?° 

After he had broken from Bordiga, Gram- 
sci was to accurately describe the former’s 
rejection of such tactics as based on therea- 
soning that: 

“Since the working class isina minority in 
the Italian working population, thereisacon- 
stant danger that its party will be corrupted 
by infiltrations from other classes, and in par- 
ticular from the petit bourgeoisie.” ?' 

Inthefirst place this view was profoundly at 
odds with the conception of an international 
programme, perspectives and tactics. The 
united frontisatactic designed to maximise 
working class unity in a struggle against the 
bosses and their state. 

Butthe working class finds itself confronted 
with these tasks across the world wherever 
it exists. The international character of this 
fight ensures that the tactic cannot be con- 
fined to either the “east” or “west”. 

In fact, inthose countries where the peas- 
antry is a large class and where imperialism 
has multiplied the problems of land hunger 
-such as in Italy -the “political” united front 
has a greater application. This is so since the 
peasantry, as a petit bourgeois strata, gives 
rise to parties outside of the Communist or 
Socialist Parties with which it is possible to 
bloc in the fight against the unified camp of 
industrial capital and the large landholders. 
Such was the case in Italy. 

Such apossibility underwrote the Bolshe- 
viks bloc with the left Social Revolutionaries 
after October 1917. The fact that in Italy the 
PSI and PCI were less well embedded in the 
peasantry of southern Italy than they should 
have been only meant that the tactic ofthe 
united front was more, not less, urgent. 


A shift of position? 

Duringthe course of 1923-24the Comintern 
leadership began to have some success in 
driving a wedge between Gramsci and Bor- 
diga. Although in a bloc within the PCI, their 
politics were never identical. Their differences 
overthefactory councils in 1920 was sympto- 
matic ofthe divergence. The politics of pas- 
sivity and abstention were the hall mark of 
Bordiga. Whatever his ultra-leftism this was 
totally alien to Gramsci who saw the necessity 
to go beyond passive propagandism, merely 
statingfundamentaltruths and waiting forthe 
inevitable process of disillusionment among 
the workerstobenefitthePCI. Afterthe Fourth 
World Congress in 1922 Bordigabecame more 


and more intransigent and inward looking. 
Bordiga’s faction refused to serve onthelead- 
ing committees of the PCI because of their 
divergences with the Comintern. Gramsci 
felt this was bound to deliver the PCI into 
thehands ofthe minority around Tasca who, 
Gramsci felt, was an opportunisttowardsthe 
trade union leaders. 

Eventsinside Italy also convinced Gramsci 
that passivity on the PCI’s part preventing 
it from intervening in the crisis of the fas- 
cist regime. In the spring of 1923 important 
divisions opened upwithinthe Popular Party 
which had hitherto firmly backed Mussolini’s 
rule. Significant discontent with this support 
beganto be voiced bothin the Popular Party 
(which had a large peasant following) and 
increasingly within the urban republican 
petit bourgeoisie during the course of 1923 
and 1924. The PCI needed tactics designed to 
relate to this discontent in a way that would 
preventtherepublican bourgeoisie and social 
democracy being the beneficiaries. 

Hence Gramsci came to the view, by the 
close of 1923, that it was impossible to make 
any concessionstoBordiga.Acomplete break 
with him and the creation of a new leader- 
ship ofthe “centre” was essential ifthe party 
was to turn to mass work and lead the anti- 
fascist resistance. 

Taken together these considerations 
pushed Gramsci backtowardstheComintern. 
In September 1923 he abandoned his resist- 
ancetothe “political” united front in Italy and 
urged the PCI to adopt the call for a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government in Italy. To all 
intents and purposes Gramscihadreconciled 
himselfto the positions of Lenin and Trotsky. 
In January 1924 he wrote, “| absolutely do not 
believethatthetacticswhich have been devel- 
opedby the Enlarged Executive meeting and 
the Fourth Congress are mistaken.” ?2 

He stressed in this letter to Scoccimarro 
that in launching a fight to redirect the PCI 
he would "take the doctrine and tactics of 
the Comintern as the basis for an action pro- 
gramme for activity in the future.” ® 

Gramsci articulated his shiftin positionin a 
mannerthat wasidenticaltothearguments of 
Lenin and Trotsky. In aletterto Togliatti writ- 
ten from Vienna in February 1924 he argued 
that he could no longer agree with Bordiga 
on the united front: 

“Firstly, because the political conception 
of the Russian communists was formed on 
an international and not on a national ter- 
rain. Secondly, because in central and west- 
ern Europe the development of capitalism 
has not only determined the formation of 
broad proletarian strata, but also-and asa 
consequence-hascreatedthehigher strata, 
the labour aristocracy, withitsappendagesin 
the trade union bureaucracy and the social 
democratic groups. The determination, which 
in Russia was direct and drove the masses 
onto the streetsfor arevolutionary uprising, 
in central and western Europe is complicated 
byallthese political superstructures, created 
by the greater development of capitalism. 
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This makes the action of the masses slower 
and more prudent, and therefore requires of 
therevolutionary party astrategy and tactics 
morecomplex and longtermthanthose that 
were necessaryfortheBolsheviksinthe period 
between March and November 1917.” 3* 

This was a genuine step forward for Gram- 
sci and an important break with the meth- 
odology and theoretical justification for his 
previous position. 

Previously, Gramsci had considered that 
Italywas part ofthe “east” inwhichthe united 
front was obsolete. Here he does not simply 
transfer Italytothe “west” butrather, butmuch 
more importantly, he states that the tactic 
has international relevance. The possibility of 
avoiding ultra-leftism inthe “east” and oppor- 
tunism in the “west” isatleast predicated on 
such a shift of analysis. 

However, the practical consequences of 
this shift for the PCI in 1924 were less clear 
to see. In January 1924 the PCI proposed an 
electoral blocto the other working class par- 
ties for the April 1924 elections. Buttheterms 
of this pact were designed to meet with a 
refusal. Togliatti- leading the party in Italy in 
Gramsci’s absence - wroteto the Comintern 
executive that the basis for the propaganda 
of this pact was that: 

“Fascism had opened up a period of per- 
manent revolution forthe proletariat,andthe 
proletarian party which forgetsthis pointand 
helpsto sustain the illusion among the work- 
ers that it is possible to change the present 
situation while remaining on theterrain oflib- 
eraland constitutional opposition will,inthe 
last analysis, give support to the enemies of 
the Italian working class and peasantry.” 3° 

Being reformists and constitutionaliststhe 
PSI was being asked to abandon its raison 
d’etre in order to be in the bloc, something 
they could hardly be expected to do. 

Thetragedy ofGramsci isthatjustashe was 
breaking with the ultimatism of Bordiga (rejec- 
tion of the united front on principle) events 
in the Comintern leadership were to ensure 
that his complete progresstothe positions of 
Lenin and Trotsky would be derailed. 


The rise of Stalinism 


Events within the Comintern at the end 
of 1923 and its repercussions in the Russian 
party were to cut short Gramsci’s positive 
evolution. It was the defeat of the German 
revolution in October 1923 which gave an 
impetus to Stalinism. Trotsky argued that with 
this defeat capitalism had securedforitselfa 
period ofrelativeeconomic and political sta- 
bilisation. This unfavourable shift in the inter- 
national balance of class forces demanded 
ofthe Comintern and its sections a recogni- 
tion that considerable preparatory work was 
needed in order to win the masses again. He 
thus placed emphasis firmly on the united 
front tactic. 

On the other hand Zinoviev and Stalin 
refused to admit that a serious defeat had 
occurred.On the contrary, they insisted that 
the Comintern was confronted, especially in 


Germany, with an imminent revolutionary 
situation. 

In June 1924 the Fifth Congress of the 
Comintern backed this ultra-left view. Inthe 
same month Stalin took up the pen to con- 
test Trotsky’s view that bourgeois stabilisa- 
tion was also indicated by a strengthening of 
social democracy in Europe. Stalin rejected 
this by claiming that social democracy was 
a form of fascism: 

“It would therefore be a mistake to think 
that ‘pacifism’ signifies the liquidation offas- 
cism.Inthe present situation, 'pacifism’isthe 
strengthening of fascism with its moderate, 
social democratic wing being pushed into 
the foreground.” ?° 

And since fascism and social democracy 
“do not negate, but supplement each other, 
they are not antipodes, they are twins”,?” a 
united front with the leaders of such par- 
ties was therefore out ofthe question. They 
excluded the use of the united front tactic 
except “from below”, that is, without the 
leaders of the reformist and centrist trade 
unions and political parties. The Fifth Con- 
gress declared: 

"Thetactics ofthe united front from below 
arethe mostimportant, that is, a united front 
undercommunistleadership concerning com- 
munist, social democratic, and non-party 
workers in factory, factory council, trade 
union.” ?® 

In shortit waslittlemorethan an ultimatum 
issued to the rank and file workers in these 
organisationsto abandon their parties uncon- 
ditionally. Sincethese workers believed intheir 
leaders it could be seen bythemaaslittlemore 
thanatrick, and in fact help strengthen social 
democracy not weaken it. 

SojustasGramsci had attained undisputed 
leadership ofthe PCI and was moving in the 
direction ofthe Comintern’s Fourth Congress 
positions, the Comintern in effect moved to 
encompass Gramsci’s own ultra-leftism. The 
PCI during the autumn of 1924, with Gramsci 
back in Italy, launched acampaign for workers’ 
and peasants’ committees and the Peasants’ 
Defence Association which the PCI ran and 
was counterposed tothe socialist controlled 
peasants’ trade union federation. 

In addition, during 1924 and 1925 the PCI 
set up Agitational Committees of Proletar- 
ian Unity, undertheir leadership butinopen 
conflict with the unions ofthe General Work- 
ers’ Confederation (CGL). Thus, while Gram- 
sci accepted the applicability of the united 
front for Italy, itwas implemented intherFifth 
Congress form. While he moved away from 
Bordiga’s rejection ofthe united front in prin- 
ciple, hemoved to a position of united front 
from below. 

InfacttheFifth Congress resolutionsontac- 
tics and perspectives are pivotalto an under- 
standing of Gramsci’s evolution from 1924 
to the conceptions in the Prison Notebooks. 
While ultra-leftism had held sway since the 
German defeat, the perspectives before the 
Congress were more moderated, not least 
becauseofthebattlewaged by Trotsky against 
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them. In Section 13 oftheTheses on Tactics”, 
entitled “Two Perspectives”, Zinoviev outlined 
alternative developments: 

"Theepoch ofinternational revolution has 
commenced. The rate of development as a 
whole or partially, the rate of development 
ofrevolutionary events in any particular con- 
tinentor in any particular country, cannotbe 
foretold with precision. The whole situation 
is such that two perspectives are open: (a) a 
possible slow and prolonged development 
oftthe proletarian revolution, and (b) on the 
otherhandthatthe ground under capitalism 
has been mined to such an extent and that 
the contradictions of capitalism as a whole 
have developed so rapidly, that the solution 
in one country or another may come in the 
not so distant future.” ® 

This was a very vague and flexible perspec- 
tive.Onthe oneside it justified the ultra-left- 
ism then in force and yet it could also serve 
to justify a right-opportunist turn if neces- 
sary. In fact, of course, such a turn did occur 
in mid-1925. When it came Zinoviev, at the 
Sixth Plenum of the ECCI in early 1926, used 
the Fifth Congress resolution to justify it. 

The right-centrist turn of 1925 was based 
on a belated recognition that stability had 
occurred in Europe. Given this, andgiventhe 
Stalinist conception that socialism could be 
built in the Soviet Union if outside interven- 
tion could be prevented, the Comintern lead- 
ership began the search for alliances in the 
European countries that could help prevent 
such intervention. In Britain the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Committee was set up in 1925 between 
the Russian and British trade unions with this 
in mind. 

How did this right turn effect Gramsci’s 
understanding of the united front? At one 
level Gramsci was capable offormulating the 
problem of strategy and tactics in aformally 
correct manner. Sointhe“Lyon Theses” forthe 
PCl’sThird Congress in January 1926 Gramsci 
posed the problem in the following way: 

“The tactic ofthe united front as political 
activity (manoeuvre) designed to unmask so- 
called proletarian and revolutionary parties 
and groups which have a mass base, is closely 
linked with the problem of how the Com- 
munist Party is to lead the masses and how 
it isto win a majority. In the form in which it 
has been defined by the World Congresses, 
it is applicable in all cases in which, because 
of the mass support of the groups against 
which we arefighting, frontal struggle against 
them is not sufficientto give usrapid and far 
reaching results... 

“In Italy, the united front tactic must con- 
tinue to be utilised by the party, in so far as 
it is still far from having won a decisive influ- 
ence over the majority of the working class 
and the working population.” #0 

At one level this position is correct and a 
repetition ofthe statement ofearly 1924. But 
taken together with other writings of Gramsci 
during 1926 it is possible to detect the influ- 
ence oftheright centristturn inthe Comintern 
which we find amplified in the Prison Note- 
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books. Inareportto the Party’s executive in 
August 1926 on the Italian situation Gram- 
sci drew a distinction once again between 
“advanced capitalist countries” (England and 
Germany) and “peripheral states” such as Italy. 
In the first group "the ruling class possess 
political and organisational reserves” which 
meansthat “even the most seriouseconomic 
crises do not have immediate repercussions 
in the political sphere” because the "state 
apparatus is far more resistant than is often 
possible to believe.” *' 

In countries such as Italy “the state forces 
are less efficient”. However, Gramsci does not 
goontosay,ashedid with Bordigainthe early 
1920s, that the united front is only applica- 
ble in the first case but not the second. On 
the contrary he maintains that the tactic is 
applicable in both cases. 

The purpose of drawing the distinction is 
different. Inthe “peripheral states” there are 
many intermediate classes between ttheprole- 
tariatandthebourgeoisie. These classesinthe 
Europe ofthe mid-19205s are being radicalised 
to such an extent that the tasks of the party 
and ttheclass arethose "between the political 
andtechnical preparation oftherevolution”. In 
Italyatthistime itmeant a united front under 
communistleadership basedonaperspective 
of the imminent demise of Mussolini. In the 
advanced countries, however, “the problem 
is still one of political preparation”. 

Drawing these distinctions is not an idle 
matterfor Gramsciforineach caseheiscon- 
cerned to address a “fundamental problem” 
namely,“...the problem oftransition from the 
united front tactic, understood in a general 
sense, to aspecifictacticwhich confrontsthe 
concrete problems of national life and oper- 
ates on the basis ofthe popular forces asthey 
are historically determined.” *? 

Inthe case of England, Gramsciargued that 
the trade unions were the concrete form in 
whichthe“popularforces” wouldoperate. And 
itis atthis pointthat we seetheright centrist 
interpretationthatGramscigavetotheunited 
frontwhere longpolitical preparation is nec- 
essary. Despitethe experience ofthebetrayal 
of the General Strike of 1926, including the 
lefts in the TUC, Gramsci believed that: 

“The Anglo-Russian Committee should be 
maintained, because it is the best terrain to 
revolutionise not onlytheEnglish trade union 
world, but alsothe Amsterdam unions. In only 
one event should there be a break between 
the communists and the English left: if Eng- 
land was on the eve of the proletarian revo- 
lution, and our party was strong enough to 
lead the insurrection on its own.” ® 

This contrasted sharply with the revolu- 
tionary assessment ofthe role ofthe Anglo- 
Russian Committee as expressed by Trotsky 
after the General Strike: 

“...the Politburo majority has pursued 
a profoundly incorrect policy on the ques- 
tion of the Anglo-Russian Committee. The 
point at which the working masses of Brit- 
ain exerted the greatest opposing force to 
the General Council was when the general 
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strike was being broken. What was neces- 
sary was to keep step with the most active 
forces of the British proletariat and to break 
at that moment with the General Council as 
the betrayer ofthe general strike... without 
this, the struggleforthe masses always threat- 
ens to turn into an opportunist kowtowing 
to spontaneity... The line of the Politburo 
majority on the question of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Committee was clearly a transgression 
in terms of the revolutionary essence of the 
united front policy.” ** 

On Gramsci’s part all this is a reversion 
away from the international application of 
the united frontthatheespoused in early 1924 
and back towards a differential application 
based onthe ultimately false division between 
“east” and “west”. At the same time, given 
he was dealing with England, herevertsto a 
rightist, an opportunist, variant ofthistactic. 
Ina sense allGramsci was doing was utilising 
the Fifth Congress positions for his own twin 
perspectives for the “east” and "west”. His 
position on the Anglo-Russian Committee is 
aconcrete expression of Zinoviev’s perspec- 
tive ofthe“slow and prolonged development 
ofthe proletarian revolution”. 

Having said this there was still a consid- 
erable distance between Gramsci’s strategic 
and tactical prescriptions and those in force 
in the Comintern under Stalin. 

Itwas precisely in 1926 that Stalin was insist- 
ing that in China the Communist Party dis- 
solve itself into the Kuomintang and, under 
the slogan of“democratic dictatorship ofthe 
proletariat and peasantry”,abandontheLen- 
inist position oftheleading and directing role 
ofthe proletariat. 

Gramsci atthe Lyons Congress in January 
1926 recognised that, “The proletariat must 
struggle to tear the peasants from the bour- 
geoisie’s influence, and placethem under its 
own political guidance.” # Indeed, Gramsci 
insisted to the PCI that given that the weak 
Italian bourgeoisie rested for itspoweronthe 
peasantry, this question "isthe central point 
ofthepolitical problems which the party must 
resolve in the immediate future.” * 

Herecognisedthatthe slogan ofthe”work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government” was a way of 
drawing in the peasantry behind the work- 
ing class, “the means to transportthem onto 
theterrain ofthemore advanced proletarian 
vanguard (struggle forthedictatorship ofthe 
proletariat).” * 

Farfrom accepting, like Stalin, thatthegov- 
ernmental alliance of workers and peasants 
was distinct stage separate to, and prior to, 
the struggle for socialism, Gramsci argued 
that: 

“...the party cannot conceive of arealisa- 
tion ofthis slogan except asthe beginning of 
a direct revolutionary struggle: i.e. of a civil 
war waged by the proletariat, in alliance with 
the peasantry, with the aim of winning power. 
The party could be led into serious deviations 
from its task as leader of the revolution if it 
were to interpret the workers’ and peasants’ 
governmentascorrespondingtoarealphase 


of development ofthe struggle for power: in 
other words, if it considered that this slogan 
indicated the possibility for the problem of 
the state to be resolved in the interests of 
the working class in any other form than the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” *® 

If anything, Gramsci’s formulations indi- 
cate that right up until his imprisonment he 
veered in the direction of ultra-leftism. 


Captive thoughts 


Gramsci’s reflections on problems of strat- 
egyandtacticsinthe Prison Notebooks con- 
tinue his rupture with ultra-leftism. But in its 
place he developed further the conception 
that owes its origin to the right centrist turn 
of 1925-27. The final triumph of fascism in 
1926 led Gramsci to reassess his views about 
the stability and strength ofbourgeoisrule in 
the west, including Italy. In the Prison Note- 
books he states: 

“It seems to me that llitch [Lenin] under- 
stoodachange was necessary, fromthe war of 
manoeuvre applied victoriousiyintheeastin 
1917,t0 a war of position, which was the only 
form possible intthe west - when, as Krasnov 
observes, armies could rapidly accumulate 
endless quantities of munitions, and wherethe 
social structures were ofthemselves still capa- 
bleofbecoming heavilyarmedfortifications. 
This is what the formula of the ‘united front’ 
seemsto meto mean, and itcorresponds to 
theconception ofasinglefrontfortheEntente 
under the sole command of Foch.” ® 

Here Gramsci has abandoned the idea he 
presented in 1926 ofthe united fronttactic as 
a war ofmanoeuvre and turned it into a war 
of position in the west; that is, hehasturned 
the united front into a prolonged strategy 
through which the party and the class suc- 
ceedin capturing positions in society, gradu- 
allysurrounding and laying siege to the state. 
This isthe antithesis oftherevolutionary use 
of the united front as elaborated and prac- 
tised in the Comintern under the leadership 
of Lenin and Trotsky. 

Atoneandthesametime Gramsci outlines 
in the Prison Notebooks a simplisticallyone- 
sided view of the Russian Revolution, with 
its absurd implication that the united front 
was absent from Bolshevik’stacticalarmoury 
and that Lenin led a continuous "revolution- 
ary offensive” against an unfortified Tsarist 
state; yet he holds to an opportunist view of 
strategy in the west which sees a seamless 
united front in operation between the com- 
munistsandthe reformists (and even liberal/ 
democratic bourgeois forces) right uptothe 
seizure of power. Gramsci is unawarethatthe 
ends and the means contradict themselves 
in this view. The seizure of power depends 
upon the growth in influence ofthe commu- 
nist party and this in turn can only be done 
at the expense of, and in struggle with, the 
reformists and centrists. This can only occur 
if common fronts for specific limited actions 
are combined with ruthless criticism of the 
limitations of the partners in the alliance of 
struggle, exposing their half-heartedness and 
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inconsistencies together with the limitations 
of their own prescriptions. 

Did all this amount to reformism as the 
Euro-Stalinists insist? Not one bit! Gramsci 
may have turned a tactic into a strategy but 
this is not the same as turning revolution 
into reform. In part, Gramsci’s right centrist 
conception in the Prison Notebooks was an 
undialectical response to the opposition he 
maintained to the ultra-left turn of Stalin in 
1928-29, about the time he began to write 
his notebooks. If anything it is a Bukharinite 
rightist critique of the Third Period that we 
find in Gramsci’s Notebooks. Thisemphasises 
the distance between him and Trotsky, but 
it also serves to underlinethe gap that sepa- 
rated Gramsci from Stalin. 

This gapisfurtherevidenced bythereports 
of discussions with a fellow prisoner, Athos 
Lisa, from 1930. Commissioned and then 
suppressed by Togliatti, they underline that 
Gramsci objected to the Third Period, could 
not agree to the expulsion of oppositionists 
in the PCI and that he retained his belief in 
the need for an insurrection: 

“The violent conquest of power necessi- 
tates the creation by the party of the work- 
ing class ofan organisation ofamilitarytype, 
pervasively implanted in every branch ofthe 
bourgeois state apparatus, and capable of 
wounding and inflicting grave blows on it at 
the decisive moment of struggle.” °° 

Gramsciwasnolongerwellenoughtowrite 
by 1935, the year of the Stalinist Comintern’s 
definitive passage from bureaucratic centrism 
into counter-revolution and reformism. The 
signing of the Stalin-Laval Pact in that year 
gave agreenlightforthe French Stalinists to 
embrace patriotism withthefullbacking ofthe 
Kremlin. There is nothing in Gramsci’s life or 
work which can give comfort to today’s Euro- 
Stalinists in their attempt to turn Gramsci into 
the patron saint of the popular front. 

Quite the contrary. In a couple of striking 
passages by Gramsci in 1926, he explicitly 
argues against a popular front to defeat fas- 
cism inamanner which almost anticipatesthe 
apologetic arguments of Togliatti ten years 
later about Spain. He disputes the arguments 
ofthebourgeoisie who, “...have an interestin 
maintaining that fascism isa pre-democratic 
regime:thatfascism is related to an incipient 
and still backward phase of capitalism.” °' 

This leads to the view that: 

"The best tactic is one whose aim is, if not 
an actual bourgeois-proletarian blocforthe 
constitutional elimination offascism, at least 
a passivity ofthe revolutionary vanguard, a 
non-intervention ofthe Communist Party in 
theimmediate political struggle, thus allow- 
ing the bourgeoisie to use the proletariat as 
electoral troops against fascism.” 2 

Whereas: 

“For us communists, the fascist regime is 
the expression of the most advanced stage 
of capitalist society. It precisely serves to 
demonstrate how all the conquests and all 
the institutions which thetoiling classes suc- 
ceedinrealising....are destined for annihila- 


tion, if at agiven moment the working class 
does not seize state power with revolution- 
ary means.” °? 


“Permanent revolution” 
or "socialism in one 


country”? 


There is still another way to judge Gram- 
sci's evolution. What was his attitude to the 
theoretical underpinnings of centrism inthe 
Comintern -"socialism inone country” -and 
to its revolutionary critique - “permanent 
revolution”? 

His passages in the Prison Notebooks on 
these questions give no supporttothe argu- 
ments ofthose, like Perry Anderson, who see 
an affınity between the positions of Gramsci 
and Trotsky in their respective critiques ofthe 
ultra-leftism of Stalin after 1928. 

Thetruth isthat Gramsci, from the middle 
of 1924, is a savage critic of Trotsky’s theory. 
The last favourable reference to Trotsky on 
this score occurs in February 1924. He sympa- 
thetically surveysthe Opposition’s attacks on 
bureaucracy in the USSR and says further: 

“It is well known that in 1905, Trotsky 
already thought a socialist and working class 
revolution could take place in Russia whilethe 
Bolsheviks only aimedto establish a political 
dictatorship of the proletariat allied to the 
peasantry that would serve as a framework 
forthe development of ccapitalism, which was 
not to be touched in its economic structure. 
It is well known that in November 1917 Lenin 
...and the majority ofthe party had gone 
over to Trotsky’s view and intended to take 
over not merely political power but also eco- 
nomic power.” °* 

Yet within six months, by the time of the 
Fifth World Congress, Gramsci hadabandoned 
this view and gone over tto the faction ofthe 
Stalin/Zinoviev/Kamenev troika. The imme- 
diate impetus to this is Gramsci’s attitude to 
factional activity: 

“Trotsky’sconceptions...representadan- 
ger inasmuch as the lack of party unity, in a 
countryin which there isonlyone party, splits 
the state. This produces a counter-revolution- 
ary movement; it does not, however, mean 
that Trotsky is acounter-revolutionary, forin 
that case we would ask for his expulsion. 

“Finally, lessons should be drawn from 
the Trotsky question for our party. Before 
the last disciplinary measures, Trotsky was 
in the same position as Bordiga is at present 
in our party.” ?° 

This tragic mistake, namely, aright-oppor- 
tunist identification of Marxism as ultra-left- 
ism, isrepeated and amplified many times in 
the Prison Notebooks. In the fervour of his 
own 1924 break with Bordiga he was only 
too willing to side with the majority in the 
CPSU in the campaign, launched at the Fifth 
Congress, of“Bolshevisation”. This was in fact 
the first step in the strangling of inner-party 
lifeinthecommunist parties and led Gramsci 
into opposing all factional activity. 

While as late as October 1926 Gramsci was 
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still prepared to argue for disciplinary leni- 
ency with regard to the Joint Opposition, by 
the early 1930s he argued that: 

“The tendency represented by Lev Davi- 
dovitch [Trotsky] was closely connected to 
this series of problems... an over-resolute 
(and therefore not rationalised) will to give 
supremacy in national life to industry and 
industrial methods, to accelerate through 
coercion, from outside the growth of disci- 
pline and order in production, and to adapt 
customsttothe necessities of work.Giventhe 
general way in which all the problems con- 
nected with thistendency were conceived it 
was destined necessarily to end up in Bona- 
partism. Hence the inexorable necessity of 
crushing it.” >® 

Given this attitude and assessment it was 
not surprising that Gramsci would review his 
1924 attitude towards Trotsky’s theory of per- 
manent revolution: 

“Bronstein [Trotsky] in hismemoirs recalls 
being told that his theory had been proved 
true... fifteen years later... In reality his 
theory, as such was good neither fifteen 
years earlier nor fifteen years later. As hap- 
pens to the obstinate... he guessed more 
or less correctly; that is to say, he was right 
in his more general prediction. It is as if one 
was to prophesy that a little four year old 
girl would become a mother, and when at 
twenty she did one said “| guessed that she 
would” -overlooking the factthat, however, 
when she was four years old one had tried 
to rape the girl, in the belief that she would 
become a mother even then.” 7 

This rejection of what he understands to 
be Trotsky’stheory isatthe heart of his over- 
all strategic and tactical conceptions in the 
Prison Notebooks. Thus the: 

“political concept ofthe so-called 'per- 
manent revolution’ which emerged before 
1848 as a scientifically evolved expression of 
Jacobin experience from 1789to Thermidor. 
The formula belongs to an historical period 
in which the great mass political parties and 
the great economic trade unions did not yet 
exist, and society was still, so to speak, in a 
state of fluidity from many points of view: 
greater backwardness of the countryside, 
and almost complete monopoly of political 
and state power by a few cities or even by 
a single one (Paris in the case of France); a 
relatively rudimentary state apparatus, and 
greater autonomy of civil society from state 
activity; a specific system of military forces 
and ofnationalarmed services; greater auton- 
omy ofthenationaleconomiesfrom the eco- 
nomic relations of the world market, etc. In 
the period after 1870, with the colonial expan- 
sion of Europe, all these elements change: 
theinternal and international organisational 
relations ofthe state become more complex 
and massive, andthe Forty-Eightistformula of 
the ‘permanent revolution’ isexpanded and 
transcendedin political science bytheformula 
of'civilhegemony’. Thesamethinghappens 
intheartofpolitics as happens in military art; 
war ofmovement increasingly becomes war 
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of position,anditcanbesaidthata state will 
win awarinsofarasitpreparesfor itminutely 
and technically in peacetime.” 3® 

So Trotsky is accused of being behind the 
times regarding strategy for the advanced 
west. He accuses Trotsky of being “the politi- 
caltheorist offrontal attackin aperiod when 
it only leads to defeats.” >? 

Such a conception forms the basis of 
modern day Euro-Stalinism’s critique of 
Trotskyism. 

Thefirstthingthat needstobe said isthat 
Gramsci's exposition, which equates “perma- 
nentrevolution” with frontal attack or war of 
movement, has got nothing to do with Trot- 
sky'stheory. Trotsky took as his point of depar- 
turethecombined, uninterrupted, character 
ofthe bourgeois and proletarian revolutions 
in certain situations. So Trotsky could not, and 
did not, apply this aspect ofhistheorytothe 
“west” where the bourgeois revolution had 
been completed in all essentials. 

Ifanyone was guilty oftheconceptionsthat 
Gramsci accuses Trotsky ofholding then itis 
Bukharin atthe Third and Fourth Congresses, 
“who held to his standpoint ofthe scholastic 
permanence ofboththeeconomic crisisand 
the revolution as a whole.” 6° 

Gramsci agreed with Bukharin atthetime. 
It could also be a conception attributable to 
Zinoviev and Stalin atthe Fifth Congress, again 
which Gramsci did not dissent from. 

Thepainfultruth isthat Gramsciheld aposi- 
tion between 1922 and 1924 not dissimilar to 
theonehecriticises here. Heargued thatthe 
collapse ofthefascist regime was both immi- 
nentandcould notgive waytoatransitional 
regime of bourgeois democracy. In January 
1924 he maintained that, “in reality fascism 
has posed a very crude sharp dilemma in Italy: 
thatofthe permanent revolution, and ofthe 
impossibility not only of changing theform of 
the state, but even of changing the govern- 
ment, other than by armed force.” ©' 

After his ultra-leftillusions were weakened 
with his break with Bordiga, and shattered 
for good with the final triumph of Mussolini 
in 1926, Gramsci altered his strategic concep- 
tion totheright;but while attacking Trotsky’s 
theory he was in reality attacking his own 
ultra-left past. 

The fact that Gramsci identified his own 
previous stance with that of Trotsky can only 
be explained by the fact that he accepted 
completely the Stalinist lies about “Trotsky- 
ism” pushed in the Comintern after 1923. If 
Trotsky indeed had been qguilty, as the Stalin- 
ists, claimed of advocating a “leap over” the 
bourgeois stage of the Russian Revolution, 
if Trotsky had indeed "“underestimated the 
peasantry”, as his opponents insisted, thus 
givingthe Russian Revolution a purely “social- 
ist” working class character, then Gramsci’s 
jibes may have had some point. But they 
were not true. If anything it was Gramsci 
who “underestimated the peasantry” in his 
ultra-left period. 
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A national road 

Nor did Gramsci remain silentonthe other 
issue at stake between Trotsky and Stalin 
while in prison. He wrote several passages 
onthe methodological questions at stake in 
the dispute over "socialism in one country” 
which is intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of permanent revolution. He reasoned 
as follows: 

“Do international relations precede or fol- 
low (logically) fundamental social relations? 
There can be no doubt that they follow. Any 
organic innovation in the social structure, 
through its technical military expression, 
modifies organically absolute andrelativerela- 
tions in the international field too. Even the 
geographical position ofa national State does 
not precede but follows (logically) structural 
changes, although it also reacts back upon 
them to a certain extent (to the extent pre- 
ciselyto which superstructuresreact uponthe 
structure, politics on economics, etc).” 62 

Gramsci gets it all upside down. By “fun- 
damental social relations” he means capital- 
ist relations of production. He counterposes 
these to “international relations” and thereby 
implicitly argues that capitalism is nationally 
defined. Having done that it is then possi- 
ble, argues Gramsci, to examinetherelations 
between the national and international. By 
analogy the international relations are the 
“superstructures and the nationalthe base”. 
This isthe starting point for Stalin’s "socialism 
in one country”. 

Marxism reasons in an opposite fashion. It 
starts fromthefactthat capitalism is a world 
entity and itsrelationsencompass the globe. 
National economies can be examined and 
are determined in this light. 

For Gramsci, starting with the “national” 
played the same role as starting from the 
“uneven” nature of world economy instead 
ofthe“uneven and combined” nature ofthat 
economy as Trotsky did. Gramsci, like Stalin, 
felt that this was the only way to appreciate 
what was “unique”, and "specific" about apar- 
ticular country at a particular time: 

“In reality, the internal relations of any 
nation aretheresultofa combination which 
is ‘original’ and (in a certain sense) unique: 
these relations mustbe understood and con- 
ceived in their originality and uniqueness if 
one wishes to dominate them and direct 
them. To be sure the line of development is 
towards internationalism, but the point of 
departure is ‘national’ - and it is from this 
point of departure that one must begin. Yet 
the perspectiveisinternationalandcannotbe 
otherwise... The leading class is in fact only 
such if it accurately interprets this combina- 
tion - of which it is itself a component and 
precisely as such is able to give the moment 
a certain direction, within certain perspec- 
tives. It is on this point in my opinion, that 
thefundamental disagreement between Lev 
Davidovitch [Trotsky] and Vissarionovitch [Sta- 
lin] as interpreter ofthe majority movement 
[Bolshevism] really hinges. The accusations 
of nationalism are inept if they refer to the 


nucleus of the question. If one studies the 
majoritarian struggle from 1902 to 1917, one 
can seethatitsoriginality consisted in purging 
internationalism of every vague and purely 
ideological (inthe perjorative sense) element, 
togiveitarealistic political content.|tisinthe 
concept ofhegemony thatthose exigencies 
which are national in character are knotted 
together.” % 

Thusfor Gramsci, Lenin’s“democratic dicta- 
torship ofthe proletariat and peasantry” was 
hegemonic and national, while the theory 
of “permanent revolution” was incapable of 
grasping and dealing with the specific reali- 
ties of Russian society. 

Ofcourse, Trotsky did precisely what Gram- 
sciaccuses him offailing to achieve. Trotsky’s 
analysis of Russia was based on a detailed 
examination ofits history and specific social 
relations. In his work, Results and Prospects, 
from 1906 Trotskycomparesand contraststhe 
Russia of 1905 to France of 1870 and Germany 
of 1848 on the basis oftracing the evolution 
of international developments. 

Then he was able to outline in a remark- 
able manner the specific features that were 
present in Tsarist Russia which destined Rus- 
siato experience a socialistrevolution before 
the “advanced” and “mature” countries and 
yet be unable to sustain it without interna- 
tional help. 

Since the national is a specific combina- 
tion ofthe international trends it is precisely 
impossibletoreallygraspthe national without 
first understanding the international. 

The connection between Gramsci’s view 
oftherelation between national and interna- 
tionalrelations and the strategic and tactical 
tasks ofthe working class are fully revealed. 
Only the national is specificand hegemonic; 
what separates countries is more important 
than what connects them. Hence, although 
Italy and England can in one period be very 
differenttypes ofnationandtthenlaterinthe 
same camp, the fact is that different types 
of united front are applicable depending on 
which type of country we are dealing with; 
united front from below and a war of manoeu- 
vre in the “"backward” or “peripheral” states, 
a strategic united front and a war of posi- 
tionintheadvanced capitalist countries. Only 
briefly, in early 1924, having decided to break 
politically with Bordiga did Gramsci pose the 
problem correctly. But these insights were 
not sustained and Gramsci surrendered to 
rightism. 


Conclusion 


Theprosecutor atGramsci’strialdemanded 
that any sentence "stop this brain working 
for twenty years”. They failed. But it has now 
stopped workingforfiftyyears.Manyareeager 
to claim him astheir own. This hagiographical 
attitude to the greatest of Italian revolution- 
ists would have appalled Gramsci. 

We approach Gramsci’s political life criti- 
cally. By breaking with the ultra-leftism of 
Bordiga in 1923-24 Gramsci set himself the 
conscious project of steering the infant and 
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repressed PCI betweenthe ultra-leftism of Bor- 
diga and the opportunism of Tasca. In doing 
so his goal was to return to the positions of 
the revolutionary Comintern of Lenin. 

In trying to reach that goal Gramsci was 
responsible for a considerable body of per- 
ceptive work on the errors of Bordigism, on 
the history, class structure and strategic prob- 
lems of Italian society. Every revolutionary 
militanttoday willfind much in his work that 
is valuable and inspiring. 

But Gramsci failed to build Bolshevism in 
Italy precisely because the bureaucratic cen- 
trist “Bolshevisation” of Stalin and Zinoviev 
intersectedhisevolution.Inthe period upuntil 
his arrest,thisensured that aPClI under Gram- 
sci’s direction failed to expunge amilder form 
of ultra-leftism in Italy and an affınity forthe 
growing right opportunism in the “west”. In 
prison his further reflections, basedonaone- 
sided rejection of his own ultra-leftism and 
nurtured by the Stalinists’ myth about Trot- 
sky, led Gramsci further intothecamp ofright 
centrism.Gramsci didnotsomuch expandthe 
boundaries of Marxism butrathernarrowedits 
concerns. His insights were often not unique, 
once they transgressed the bounds of Ital- 
ian history and society and were often overly 
abstract and even ambiguous. In the histori- 
calperiodthatopenswiththe degeneration 
of the USSR it is Trotskyism, not Gramscism, 
that stands on the shoulders of Leninism and 
makes Marxism taller by a head. 

Despite that, during this, the fiftieth year 
since Gramsci’s cruel and painful death, we 
can find inspiration in his life and struggle. 
We can only hope to preserve him from the 
grasp of his “friends”. 
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Antonio Gramsci, as much as Trotsky, was 
an heir of the thought of the Comintern 
before its Stalinist degeneration. This was 
the greatest revolutionary working-class 
organization ever, at a time when Marxism 
was having its heyday. Whereas present-day 
Trotskyism represents some kind of feeble 
continuity with that revolutionary move- 
ment ofthe pre-World World Il period, Gram- 
sci's thought endured a more disgraceful 
fate. In the postwar years, the Italian CP led 
by Palmiro Togliatti -and Euro-Communism 
later on- seized upon it in order to articulate 
a strategy that involved brazen support for 
the bourgeois regime (a theoretical opera- 
tion that Stalinism could have never done 
with Trotsky’s legacy). Since then, Gramsci 
has become the subject of a scholar reader- 
ship in the academic milieu, resorted to by 
all kinds of self-seekers and governmental 
officials. In this article, we dwell on what we 
believe are the shortcomings in Gramsci’s 
views, but we are nevertheless aware that 
as much as Stalinism does not represent in 
the least a continuity with Bolshevism, but 
its counter-revolutionary degeneration, so 
current followers of Gramsci cannot claim 
to be his legitimate heirs. In fact, many of 
them have become’organic intellectuals’for 
the bourgeoisie or else are advisors of the 
union bureaucracy. 

We are in no way the first ones to try and 
draw a critical parallel between Trotsky’s 
thought and Gramsci’s. Perry Anderson, 
from the standpoint of academic Marxism, 
opened up a debate around the ambigui- 
ties enshrined in Gramsci’s key concept of 
hegemony. That was a pioneer work, in 
which Trotsky’s views are dealt with', but 
the Trotskyists, alas, failed to build on it. The 
main thrust of our approach is two confront 
both theoretical systems taken as a whole, 
contrasting their particular concepts in 
the process, i.e., the concept of capitalist 
equilibrium and the theory of permanent 
revolution in Trotsky’s case; the relationship 
between Gramsci’s war of maneuver-war of 
position, and also the uses of his notion of 
passive revolution. The latter, we believe, 
has been rather underestimated by revo- 
lutionary Marxists. The first result of con- 
trasting both theoretical perspectives is the 
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emergence of new concepts, while others 
gain in dialectical richness, allowing a bet- 
ter understanding of the complex world 
scenario that took shape in the aftermath 
of World War II -the period of the so-called 
‘Yalta Order‘ This saw consolidation of the 
hegemony of US imperialism on the world, 
and the abhorrent grip of Stalinism over 
most of the world working class movement 
in the wake of the defeat of Nazi-fascism. 
We are trying to elucidate new theoretical 
weapons that should enable us to a deeper 
understanding of’'how the rruling class ruled’ 
in the past, and also look into the basis that 
nourished a new mass reformism in the af- 
termath of the World War Il. We do so to try 
and work out, from a militant standpoint, 
those mechanisms hampering revolution, 
and thus fight against reformism. Above all, 
contrasting the views of Trotsky and Gram- 
sci -both set against the period of height- 
ened class struggle that elapsed between 
the two world wars- should enable us to 
chart the relationships between the three 
cataclysmic events of our imperialist epoch, 
i.e., capitalist crises, wars and revolutions 
-especially their future dynamics. 


The period between 
the two wars 


No matter how unstable or solid the US 
position in the world today might look, the 
hegemony of US imperialism appears to us 
as some sort of ‘natural phenomenon:! But 
this was not the case atthe beginning ofthe 
twentieth century, nor did the conquest of 
its preponderant role come about as a 'nat- 
ural’ evolution. Far from it, it was settled in 
an interregnum that proved Lenin'’s dictum 
(the period ushered in by the World War I 
is an ‘epoch of crises, war and revolution‘) 
was right through and through. Right from 
the beginning of that phase, revolutionary 
Marxism was confronted with a big chal- 
lenge, i.e. trace a fundamental shift in world 
politics -the advent of US imperialism’s he- 
gemony in place of Britain’s old rule. How 
did that change come about? What were 
the reasons at work behind it? 

A Marxist economist, Isaac Joshua, 
summed up the period between the two 
world wars and the Great Depression along 
these lines: "The bankruptcy of the gold 
standard showed the sterling crisis was a 
milestone in the depression of the ‘30s. A 


sterling crisis that has appeared to us as a 
crisis of hegemony, or for the sake of preci- 
sion, a crisis of’between two’: Britain can no 
longer play its old role, whereas the US is not 
able to take over yet. The US prevents Brit- 
ain from continuing with business as usual'; 
the US, in turn, was being blocked by Britain 
in its attempt to gain the upper hand. Once 
again, the First World War played its part in 
all this: it accelerated a development which 
would have unfolded nonetheless, turning 
what were then gaps in the building into 
massive cracks. It put the question on top of 
the agenda, but it failed to work it out prop- 
erly. History opened up a period of latency, 
and the boat was left without command, 
drifting afloat at the mercy of the winds.‘ 

Joshua also remarks: 'In 1918 (...) the 
strong contenders were not strong enough 
yet, whereas the weak players were not 
weak enough, either. In its international 
dimension, the great crisis is clearly one of 
‘between two; between a First World War 
that contented itself to put the big issues 
on the order ofthe day, and a Second World 
War that worked them out’ in the direction 
of American hegemony.? 

Such was the nature of the period in 
which both Trotsky and Gramsci’s revolu- 
tionary activity took place -a period that will 
thus provide the setting for the parallel be- 
tween their views. 

Let us say, firstly, that the first common 
ground we find between Leon Trotsky and 
Antonio Gramsci is that both highlighted 
the new role of the US? as a major world 
player superseding a declining Britain. They 
both grappled with this issue using the 
same approach: the law of productivity of 
labor. 

Speaking on the superiority of Ameri- 
can capitalism, Trotsky stated that The law 
of productivity of labor is of fundamental 
importance for the relationships between 
America and Europe, and to ascertain the 
future position of the US in the world. That 
superior application of the law of productiv- 
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ity of labor by the Yankees has come to be 
known as chain, standardized or mass pro- 
duction. They seem to have found the point 
of leverage sought by Archimedes to turn 
the world upside-down‘* 

Gramsci reflected along the same lines. 
"What is the fulcrum for the new world that 
is coming into life?’ And he replies that the 
answer lies in ‘The world of production, la- 
bor‘ 

That is why he focused on studying Ford- 
ism, to which he described as the industrial 
policy pursued by the most dynamic quar- 
ters of the American bourgeoisie in order 
to 'reach an organization of a programmed 
economy’ in which ‘the new methods of 
labor are inextricably linked to a pecu- 
liar way of living, of thinking and of feel- 
ing life! All these heralded a new culture: 
‘Americanism‘° 

‘Both Americanism and Fordism -claims 
Gramsci- flow from an inherent drive to 
achieve the organization of a planned 
economy (...) the transition from the old 
economic individualism to a planned econ- 
omy. 

And he goes on to say that the US 
‘shrewdly combined theforce (smashing the 
labor unionism on a territorial basis [trade 
unions]) with persuasion (high wages, sub- 
stantial social benefits, a very clever ideo- 
logical and political propaganda) in order to 
rationalize both the production and labor; 
it therefore was able to make the whole life 
of the country revolve around production 
itself. The hegemony flows from the factory 
itself and is exerted through a few profes- 
sional intermediaries coming from the po- 
litical and ideological spheres! 

Besides this common awareness of Amer- 
ica’s superiority relying on the productivity 
of labor, they start from a similar definition 
of the aftermath of World War I. Both brand 
it as an ‘unstable equilibrium’ or else a 'rela- 
tive stabilization’ of capitalism. This concept 
appears in the report delivered by Trotsky 
to the III Congress of the Comintern in 1921. 
Such view, later on adopted by the Comint- 
ern, was common to both revolutionaries. 

Its definition reads as follows: ‘Capitalist 
equilibrium is a complex phenomenon; the 
capitalist regime brings about such equilib- 
rium, then breaks it up, only to restore it and 
undo it again, enhancing, in the process, the 
foundations of its domination. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, the slumps and upsurges of 
activity are disruptions and restorations of 
equilibrium itself. In the sphere of class rela- 
tionships, a break-up of equilibrium results 
in strikes, lock-outs, in revolutionary fights. 
In the sphere of the relationships between 
the states, the disruption of equilibrium 
leads to war as a rule; or it might also lead to 
a concealed tariff war, economic warfare or 
a blockade. Capitalism, therefore, relies on 
an unstable equilibrium that comes apart 
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every now and then, only to be restored 
later on. At the same time, such equilibrium 
is highly endurable: the best proof bearing 
testimony to this is the continued existence 
of the capitalist world! 

Far from any kind of economic determin- 
ism, Trotsky holds that ‘the analysis of the 
economic conditions and tendencies and 
the political state of affairs worldwide as a 
whole should be the starting point, consid- 
ering it as a totality with its own relation- 
ships and contradictions, i.e., with a mutual 
dependence opposing its components be- 
tween themselves.® 

Trotsky’s thought stood accused of shar- 
ing the same economically deterministic 
view than the Il International’. However, the 
originality of his approach lies in the fact 
that he incorporates the role of subjective 
factors as decisive elements shaping the 
evolution of the capitalist economy. Let us 
cast all the doubts aside: ‘If we are asked, 
“What guarantee is there that capitalism will 
not restore its equilibrium through cyclical 
upswings?” then we would answer: ‘There 
are none and there cannot be any‘ If we do 
away with the revolutionary nature of the 
working class and its struggle, and dismiss 
the work ofthe Communist Party within the 
unions...and take into account only the ob- 
jective mechanisms of capitalism, we might 
then say: “Naturally, should a working class 
intervention fail, should its struggle, its re- 
sistance, its self-defense and its offensives 
all fail, capitalism will succeed in restoring 
its own equilibrium, not the old one but a 


6. Critique of the International Left Opposition to 
the Comintern program, 1927 

.Such relatively economistic determinism can 
be clearly observed in this excerpt taken from 
the Erfurt Program of the Il International led by 
Engels:‘the private property ofthe means of 
production has changed...from a driving force 
for progress, it has become a cause for social 
decline and bankruptcy. Its demise is inevitable. 
The only question left unanswered is: will the 
system of private ownership of the means of 
production be allowed to plunge the entire 
social system into an abyss? Or else, will society 
get rid of this burden, and then, strong and free, 
it will take back the path leading to progress, in 
line with the ways prescribed by evolution? (...) 
The productive forces that have been created 
within the capitalist society are at odds with the 
property system underpinning them. The strive 
to maintain such system makes any future social 
development impossible, condemning the so- 
ciety to stagnation and decay (...) The capitalist 
social system has gone a long way; its demise is 
now just a matter of time. The irresistible forces 
at work in the economy are inexorably bound 
to provoke the collapse of capitalist production 
altogether. The ascent of a new social order 
superseding the existing one is no longer a 
desirable purpose; it has rather become inevi- 
table (...) Asthings stand today, the capitalist 
civilization cannot go on like this any longer; 
we should either advance towards socialism; 
or else fall back into barbarism (...) The history 
of mankind is determined not by the ideas, but 
by an economic development that advances 
untrammeled, abiding certain underlying laws, 
not our wishes or whims (...)' 
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new kind of equilibrium.! 

Gramsci, on his part, hammers out the 
concept of ‘organic crisis, which he applies 
to the nation-state in the main. However, 
such concept has some similarities with 
Trotsky’s ‘disruption of capitalist equilibri- 
um; which he resorts to for dealing with the 
analysis of the international scenario.® 

Gramsci, when trying to appraise the bal- 
ance offorces, points outthat,‘Another ques- 
tion is to determine whether the economic 
crises directly cause those deep-going crisis 
of historical magnitude. (...) The economic 
crises can be considered not to provoke, by 
themselves, fundamental developments; 
they just might bring in a fertile soil for new 
ways of thinking, of posing and working out 
those issues related to the further evolution 
of state life. (...) At any rate, a disruption in 
the balance of forces does not occur due to 
immediate causes, such as the impoverish- 
ment of the social group with an interest 
to break up the equilibrium, and does so 
indeed; quite otherwise, this disruption oc- 
curs in the arena of conflicts standing right 
above the economic field and are related to 
a class ‘prestige’ (future economic interest), 
to an intensified wish for independence, au- 
tonomy and power altogether.? 

Starting from this theoretical ground 
-which we can brand as economic anticatas- 
trophism- common to both Trotsky and 
Gramsci in the 19205’, let us examine now 
the perspectives they envisaged for the in- 
ternational situation in the period ahead. 


A’passive revolution’ 

Ina survey of Gramsci’sthought, wecome 
across the following statement: /lt is impor- 
tant to bear in mind Gramsci’s remark that 
the contemporary historical period, that 
which followed World War I, can be studied 


8. There is a clear continuity between Lenin and 
Trotsky in the approach to analyze the balance 
of forces within any given nation. He builds upon 
Lenin’s views on the ’situations‘ As he points out 
in a methodological section in Wither France?, 
they never appear to us as’pure entities’/All 
throughout history we come across stable situ- 
ations, completely non-revolutionary ones. We 
also find notoriously revolutionary situations. 
There are also counter-revolutionary situations 
(we should never forget this!). But what we come 
across by and large in our epoch of a decaying 
capitalism are intermediate situations, transi- 
tional ones -between a non-revolutionary and 
a pre-revolutionary situation, between a pre- 
revolutionary and a revolutionary situation...or 
else a counter-revolutionary one. It is precisely 
those transitional states the ones that are funda- 
mentally important from the standpoint of our 
political strategy. 

9. Notes on Machiavelli, on Politics and the Modern 
State 

10.We will see below that Trotsky, after the 1929 

crash, used the same methodological criteria to 
connect the economic crisis, the class struggle 
and inter-state contradictions, to define that a 
new catastrophic phase’ (in Gramsci's words) 
was opening up in the 1930s, combining 
revolutionary undertakings with the drift ofthe 
imperialist countries towards WWIl. 
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and appraised starting from the concept of 
‘passive revolution‘ In the wake of the cata- 
clysm created by the imperialist war, and 
the deep-going crisis that followed, which 
was brought to a close with the defeat of 
the proletarian revolution in the Western 
world, a whole epoch seemed to be draw- 
ing to a close. In fact, the bourgeoisie had 
managed to hold the reins of the situation 
and to neutralize the revolutionary forces, in 
spite ofthe fierce resistance put up by them. 
That is why the period of a'relative stabiliza- 
tion’ of capitalism seemed to be more than 
a mere short-lived parentheses.!! 

As a matter of fact, Gramsci was at the 
time wondering ‘whether Americanism 
might grow into a whole historical epoch, 
i.e., whether it might bring about a piece- 
meal development in line with (...) those 
‘passive revolutions’ of the last century (...) 
or quite otherwise, whether French-styled 
uprisings like Russia’s will burst out!'? He 
opposed that likely development to those 
'revolutions from above’ that Marx and En- 
gels had already described in the past. 

Gramsci's concept of a ‘passive revo- 
lution'® stemmed from three different 
sources. The idea of a shift within the ruling 
classes through a ‘revolution from above’ as 
a result of a mass movement can be traced 
back to Marx himself, as much as we can 
Pinpoint Trotsky’s ‘permanent revolution’ in 
Marx’s own works -although none of them 
come to mean exactlythe same intthe impe- 
rialist epoch and in the nineteenth century. 
Marx and Engels stated that in the wake of 
Louis Bonaparte’s coup in France in 1851, 
‘The period of revolutions from below had 
come to an end, at least for the time being; 
this was followed by a period of revolutions 
from above‘ The restoration of the Empire 
in France at the behest of Bonaparte, and 
"his follower, Bismarck’ who 'staged a coup 
d’etat and started his own revolution from 
above in 1866’ in Prussia, bore testimony to 


11.Cr Aguilera Prat, Gramsci and the National Way 
o Socialism 

12. Antonio Gramsci, Notebooks from Prison 

13. The concept of "passive revolution’ must be 
deducted in a rigorous manner from the two 
undamental principles of political science 
taken from Marx’s Introduction to the Critique 
of Political Economy] : a) no social formation 
disappears insofar as the productive forces that 
have grown within it still find a fertile soil for its 
urther evolution; b) a society only undertakes 
hose tasks for whose solution the necessary 
conditions have already aroused, etc. Obviously, 
hose principles have to unfold to the full up to 
its critical point, and should be ridden from the 
slightest shred of fatalism and mechanicism‘ 
This quotation, taken from Gramsci's Notes 

on Machiavelli, on Politics and on the Modern 
State is very abstract and general. It might lead 
to misinterpretations, such as the reformists’ 
claim that the defeat of any given revolution 
could be attributed to the objective condi- 
tions’ (they would even call itpremature‘), 

thus underplaying the concrete actions of the 
leaderships of the working class movement and 
the masses, and their results therein. 
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that.'* 

Proceeding along the same lines, Gram- 
sci was to conclude that, as much as the 
period of bourgeois revolutions stretching 
from the 1789 Great French Revolution to 
1848 was followed by a period of 'revolu- 
tions from above; the 1917 Bolshevik revo- 
lution -the ‘France’ of the time- might be 
followed by a phase of passive revolutions. 
This appraisal by Gramsci ofthe relationship 
between the upswing of revolution and the 
backlash unleashed by counter-revolution, 
along with the changes operated in the 
modern democratic states of the Western 
world is at the root of a notorious dictum. 
He held that ‘the 1848 formula of /perma- 
nent revolution’is developed and overcome 
in the realm of political science by that of a 
civil hegemony’'’, due to the fact that ‘the 
organizational relationships of the state, 
both at home and abroad, have become 
more complex and solid‘ In the same way, 
both Fordism and Americanism, with the 
transformations within the state that they 
brought in, will then mean an attempt at 
developing the productive forces relying 
on the relative stabilization achieved by 
capitalism in the 1920s. This will be done 
by means of halting the revolutionary tide 
sweeping the world, especially Europe, in 
the aftermath of the October Revolution 
-that is why Gramsci calls the passive revo- 
lution a 'revolution-restoration’ as well. 

Secondly, Gramsci drew the concept 
from Italian history itself. "The concept of 
passive revolution in the sense that Vi- 
cenzo Cuoco branded the first period of 
the Risorgimento‘'° Gramsci stretched the 
concept, to make it encompass the whole 
period of national unification starting in 
1848-49 and culminating in 1871 with the 
annexation of Rome as the capital city of 
Italy. The unification of Italy as a bourgeois 
nation was achieved within the limits dic- 
tated by the alliance between the Northern 
bourgeoisie with the landowners in the 
South, which prevented the distribution of 
land -or concessions- among the peasantry, 
in stark contrast with the deep-going agrar- 
ian reform carried out by the French revolu- 
tion. Thus, the party of the so-called Moder- 
ates accomplished a historically progressive 
task, such as the unification of Italy, in a 
reactionary manner, whereas the Piedmont 
army and its state were the forces standing 
behind it. This brought about a‘diplomatiza- 
tion of the revolution; in stark opposition to 
the French model. The bourgeoisie had re- 
sorted to 'transformism/ a ruse designed to 
assimilate, co-opt and transform the more 
radical-minded leaders of the people active 
in the Action Party, by subordinating them 
to the program of the Moderate wing. In 
this way, they were prevented from playing 


14. Engels’introduction to Karl Marx’s The Class 
Struggle in France. 

15. On the concept of revolution in both Gramsci 
and Trotsky, see next article 

16. Gramsci, ibidem 


an active, Jacobin role, and caved in to the 
right wing ofthemovement. A'passive revo- 
lution; negotiated from above -such was the 
perspective Gramsci was warning against 
now, in the epoch of proletarian revolution, 
one that might turn out to be a bourgeois 
brake on the socialist revolution.'” 

Finally, Gramsci resorts to this concept 
in the face of a burning political necessity: 
articulate a response vis-a-vis the rise of 
Fascism. Gramsci totally disagrees with the 
evaluation made by the PCI as to Mussolini’s 
chances of succeeding. Trotsky will state in 
this regard: ‘According to reports delivered 
by the Italian comrades, the Communist 
Party, apart from Gramsci, did not envisage 
in the least the likelihood of Fascism taking 
power‘? 

Although he was more far-sighted in the 
analysis of this development -the big scale 
mobilization of the middle classes against 
the proletariat- Gramsci shared Bordiga’s 
ultra-leftist view in the first years. It was 
only in 1924 that he agreed to the work- 
ers’ united front tactic advocated by Trotsky 
and the Comintern to fight back Fascism in 
Italy.'’Some years later, he will reject -like 


17. As Aguilera de Prat correctly points out in 

his key regard (and to dissipate in passing 

some prejudices), for Gramsci, ‘At any rate, it 

is all about having a dialectical approach to 

hat notion that should not be turned into a 

program for political intervention [he refers to 

he program of passive revolution] as it was 
he case with the Moderates in the Risorgi- 
mento. It is only a methodological criterion for 
interpretation. 

18. In relation with the Italian CP in the face of 
ussolini’s rise to power, Trotsky stated:’The 
talian Communist Party came to life almost at 

he same time as Fascism. But the very same 

revolutionary ebbing conditions that led Fas- 

cism into power are the obstacles hindering 

he Communist Party. The Party did not realize 

he proportions of the Fascist danger; it got 
held in revolutionary illusions; it was recklessiy 
hostile to the united front tactic; in a word, 
it was infected by all the infantile disorders. 
Small wonder: it was only two years old. For it, 
Fascism represented just a capitalist reaction‘ 
The Italian Communist Party failed to notice the 
real physiognomy of Fascism, derived from the 
mobilization of the petty bourgeoisie agains 
the proletariat. According to the reports | 
received from our Italian comrades, The Italian 
Communist Party, with the sole exception of 
Gramsci, did not admit in the least that Fascism 
might seize power. Besides, we should not 
forget that the Italian Fascism was, at that time, 
anew phenomenon, which was barely com- 
ing to life. To fathom out its specific features 
would have been no easy task, not even for an 
experienced party: 

19. Roberto Massari, in his work Trotsky and 
Gramsci, reminds us that:’On November 22, 
1922, Lenin dictated Trotsky the following 
message (on the phone): As far as Bordiga is 
concerned, Y enthusiastically support the pro- 
posal (Trotsky’s) of sending a letter drafted by 
our Central Committee to the Italian delegates, 
and recommend persistently the tactic you 
are recommending. Contrariwise, his actions 
will be extremely harmful, in the future, for the 
Italian communists (..) The tactic indicated by 
Trotsky and by most Comintern leaders to the 
































Antonio Gramsci 


Trotsky- the orientation of the Stalin-led Co- 
mintern that came to be known as the'third 
period, i.e., the outright rejection of any 
kind of cooperation or united front with the 
Socialist Party and the reformist labor orga- 
nizations, considered then to be a strand of 
'social-Fascism! 

Hence, his emphasis on the concept of 
‘passive revolution, in order to appraise 
what was going on along different lines and 
deliver an according response, more in line 
with the needs of the mass movement. The 
unheard-of phenomenon of Italian Fascism 
did not boil down to a violent suppression of 
labor, but it also tried to gain a new consen- 
sus from the Italian masses. Even after the 
1929 crash, a strand of Fascism takes issue 
with liberal economics, and develops the 
hypothesis of a 'rationalization-reorganiza- 
tion’ of the forces of production, an Italian 
version of ‘Americanism’ via ‘corporativism’ 
that sets up a kind of ‘union between the 
government of the masses and the man- 
agement of production‘ Gramsci regards it 
as an attempt at overcoming the ‘organic 
crisis’ weighing down on the state. 

Having said allthis, we are ledto conclude 
that a passive revolution in the imperial- 
ist epoch would result in a ‘transformation 
of the economic structure along reform- 
ist lines, going from an individualistic to a 
planned economy (managed economy), 
and the coming to life of ain-between econ- 
omy’halfway from the purely individualistic 
type and a wholesome planned economy’ 
-the latter meaning socialist planning. The 
bourgeoisie accomplished this in-between’ 
economy by means of state leverage, i.e. 
‘corporativism;, which allowed capitalism to 


Italian delegation in November 1922, was to set 
up a united front with the rest of the working 
class organizations, starting with the reformist 
ones, that bore the main responsibility for the 
rise of Mussolini to power. They also had illu- 
sions in reaching a status quo between Fascism 
and the legal labor organizations, a concilia- 
ion between big business and the minimum 
program of demands of the working class. The 
Bordiga-led delegation, which wrongly put an 
equal sign between bourgeois democracy and 
Fascism in terms of dictatorships, met with the 
reply of the International in 1922. It refrained 
rom dealing with the details of the situation, 
but it intervened heavily on organizational mat- 
ers, aconcern that showed an instinctive cry 
of alarm had echoed in the walls of the Fourth 
Congress. The recommendation by Lenin and 
Trotsky already reproduced also shows that the 
wo main Bolshevik leaders were afraid of far 
more harmful consequences if the orientation 
of the Italian leadership was not changed in 
due time -although the main and contingent 
reason for their concern was that of the fusion 
between the young party and the Maximalist 
PSI (..)’ As everybody knows, Trotsky’s proposal 
was carried on. Two days after Lenin’ tele- 
phone message, the Italian delegation received 
a letter drafted by the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party, signed by Lenin, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek and Bukharin, imposing 
matter-of-fact the fusion with the PSI. Bordiga 
accepted such imposition, but he maintained 
his position! 





move towards more modern political and 
cultural forms, skipping or else telescoping 
the catastrophic phase. 

So, two possible ways for a capitalist re- 
covery arise: ‘Americanism; in the style of 
Roosevelt’s new deal, on one hand, and 
Fascism, on the other. Gramsci, by abstract- 
ing the civil war methods used by Fascism 
against labor, its organization and its van- 
guard, finds a common ground as to the 
aims pursued by both. These are not only 
to ‘disperse the antagonistic forces; i.e. 
the proletariat, and separate it from the 
peasantry, but also rejuvenate capitalism 
on a new basis. So both Americanism and 
Fascism are, in Gramsci’s view, attempts at 
‘modernizing’ capitalism ‘from above‘; and 
both are accounted for by the concept of 
passive revolution, which is above all a 
socio-economical category, but one that 
encompasses thorough-going transforma- 
tions in the sphere of the state. 

On top of the change in socio-economic 
conditions and the social customs entailed 
by Americanism, there also emerged a new 
type of state to nurture them: ‘The state is 
of a liberal kind, not in the sense of the old 
customs liberalism or that meaning practi- 
cal political freedom, but in a deeper sense, 
that of free initiative; an economic liberalism 
that grows into a regime of industrial con- 
centration and monopoly altogether, as a 
civil society and due to its own historical de- 
velopment! This new kind of state manages 
the economy 'endowed with key functions 
within the capitalist system as an enterprise 
(state-run holding) that concentrates the 
savings in its hands, putting them at the 
service of industry and the private sector, 
and also acting as a medium and long term 
investor! 

At the same time, this state establishes a 
new kind of relationship with the oppressed 
classes: ‘Most of the depositors want to 
break all the bounds tying them to the pri- 
vate capitalist system as a whole, but they 
do not mistrust the state: they want to take 
part in the economic activity, but through 
the state, which guarantees them a low 
but secure revenue. Hence, 'it follows that 
the state, in theory at least, seems to rely 
upon ordinary people’ and the intellectuals, 
whereas it structure remains a plutocracy 
through and through! 

In this respect, J.C. Portantiero holds 
that Americanism is, for Gramsci, the most 
assertive stake to stave off the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall within imperial- 
ist capitalism, by means of new production 
techniques that yield an increased relative 
surplus value: ‘lt is an expression of the crisis 
itself, its‘overcoming’in terms of the growth 
of a system that has always experienced a 
‘crisis-ridden’ development, amid ‘factors 
that balanced and neutralized one an- 
other‘ Of course, ‘Americanism’ in itself has 
changed little‘the nature of the fundamen- 
tal social groups; but it remains a capitalist 
backlash standing at the highest level of 
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the insurmountable contradictions flowing 
from the structure, which ‘the ruling classes 
tryand work out and overcome within given 
limits’. ..?° And all this much is true, butthere 
is more to it than that. The Americanism, for 
Gramsci -a socio-economic category- is in- 
extricably linked to the political category of 
passive revolution, in terms of a revolution- 
restoration, a reformist shift within capital- 
ism itself -and this is what the reformists or 
else Gramsci’s bachelors gloss over all the 
time.The politicalthrust ofhis view isatodds 
with that of those who now build upon his 
insights, while longing for the’welfare state’ 
-by and large dismantled by the neoliberal 
onslaught in the ‘90s. In fact, they stand 
for a program of passive revolution -in the 
style of the old Italian 'Moderates’- aimed at 
restoring the latter. In stark contrast to his 
epigones of today, Gramsci himself warned 
about such attempts at rejuvenation within 
the state apparatus and the state-managed 
economic agenda, which he understood 
to be a medium to long-term reactionary 
backlash aimed at laying the basis for ‘a 
new conformism‘ It was a devise designed 
to hamper the hegemony of the proletariat, 
block acommunist revolution and weather 
the organic crisis ridding the bourgeoisie 
-all issues a Marxist leadership should be 
able to grapple with and fight against. 


Americanism and the war 

Let us now take a look at Trotsky’s views. 

In 1926, when faced with the same issue 
of America's emergence, he held that:’Inthe 
article drafted by comrade Feldman, the 
considerations on the path of development 
of the United States have taken on a rather 
algorithmic shape. He reached the conclu- 
sion that the development of America was 
reliant, at best, on a blind alley, and that its 
present-day rise amounts to nothing when 
compared to that of past decades. If this 
should be true, we are not allowed to build 
a perspective leading to a peaceful world 
development. The rise of the United States 
to the top, insofar as it proceeds smoothly, 
will lead Europe to a blind alley from the 
economic standpoint, and Europe will either 
decline as the Roman Empire did, or else 
will go through a revolutionary revival. But 
right now, we cannot talk about a European 
decline. If the development of the United 
States should be halted, the powerful forces 
at work within it will seek away out through 
war. That will be its only chance of overcom- 
ing the shortcomings flowing from the cir- 
cumstances underpinning its economic de- 
velopment. Such shortcomings move along 
like the vortex of a hurricane. Such vortex, 
full of a colossal force and delayed, might 
wreak havoc within the country! 

‘Let us examine now the position of the 
proletariat. With regards to Britain, nothing 
is left of the old aristocratic position of the 


20. Juan Carlos Portantiero, Uses of Gramsci. The 
emphasis in the quotation is verbatim from 
Gramsci 
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British proletariat. Our fraternal deal with 
the British unions [the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee] relies on the economic decline of 
Britain. Now, it is the working class in the 
United States the one that has conquered a 
privileged position. A delay in the economic 
development of the United States would 
provoke a huge shift in the balance offorces 
at home, thus spurting into life a revolution- 
ary movement that would emerge with that 
typical American speed. In this way, the two 
likely scenarios in the United States lead us 
to envisage massive cataclysms in the de- 
cades ahead, rather than peaceful develop- 
ments. Quite recently, an American edition 
of The Economist carried an article stating 
that, as the experience of the latest war 
showed, the United States needs an all-out 
war. The American imperialists have made 
their choice, but that is not one of a peace- 
ful development!" 

We should note that those definitions 
were devised before the 1929 crash in the 
US that brought about a turning point in 
the world arena. Even before it, Trotsky was 
able to envisage the deep tendencies and 
the inter-imperialist contradictions at work 
that should nourish new revolutionary de- 
velopments, on one hand, and war, on the 
other. Some years later, in the aftermath of 
the Wall Street crash, he furnishes -taking 
issue with the program adopted by the Co- 
mintern- a dialectical train of thought as the 
American crisis was unfolding in Septem- 
ber 1930: ‘Molotov meant to say, 'Trotsky 
extolled the prowess of America and look 
now, the United States is going through a 
deep slump. But shall we conclude that the 
capitalist prowess is devoid of crisis? Did 
Britain, in the climax of worldwide rule, not 
know of crises? Can we think of a crisis-free 
development of capitalism at all? This is 
what we have said in this regard in the drat 
program of the Comintern: 

"We shall not dwell here in pondering the 
key issue of the duration of the American 
crisis and its likely scope. It is a conjuncture 
problem, not a programmatic one. It goes 
without a saying that we hold no doubts 
with regards to the inevitability of a crisis, 
neither do we rule out that, given the world 
scope of American capitalism, the next cri- 
sis could be extremely deep and sharp. But 
there is absolutely nothing leading us to 
believe that that should hamper or weaken 
the hegemony of American in any possible 
way. Such conclusion would nourish gross 
strategic blunders. It is just contrariwise. In 
a period of crisis, the United States will exert 
its hegemony to the full in the most brazen 
and brutal manner, even more so than in the 
period of its climax. The United States will 
try and overcome its problems and woes at 
the expense of Europe in the main.? 

From now onwards, we can notice a 


21. Leon Trotsky. On the Question of the Tenden- 
cies in the Development of the World Economy, 
January 1926. 

22. Leon Trotsky, The Third International after Lenin 
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shift in Trotsky’s insights in the 19305 with 
respect to those of the 19205. This change 
was due to the 1929 crash, which disrupted 
the ‘unstable equilibrium’ of capitalism, as 
the Comintern had put it, and ushered in a 
new period. A new 'catastrophic phase’ was 
in the making, and new revolutionary op- 
portunities would arise in its trail. This will 
indeed happen with the opening salvos of 
the Spanish revolution in 1931, and also 
the revolution in France unleashed with the 
factory occupations of 1936. Both revolu- 
tions, Trotsky would point out later, offered 
the chance of 'stopping the imperialist war 
through revolutions from below‘ But these 
ended up in defeat, not because of any sort 
of inescapable fate, but rather as a result of 
the CPs’ policy of ‘Popular Fronts‘ In 1935, 
the VII Congress of the Stalin-led Comintern 
adopted that tactic, which turned the CPs in 
willing aides of a moribund capitalism. 

Now then, even in the period of a cata- 
strophic crisis, Trotsky did not fail to ap- 
praise the potential of American capitalism, 
only to emphasize that such superiority 
would not prevail over Europe along peace- 
ful lines. In 1933, he held that, in spite of an 
American superiority reliant on the law of 
labor productivity, and his technical superi- 
ority incarnated in Fordism,‘...the old planet 
Earth is reluctant to be turned over. Every- 
one is protecting from the rest by building 
a wall of goods and weapons. Europe does 
not purchase goods, does not pay its debts 
and arms itself besides. A greedy Japan has 
seized a whole country just with five squalid 
divisions. The most advanced technique in 
the world, suddenly, seems helpless before 
the obstacles flowing from an utterly infe- 
rior technique. The law of the productiv- 
ity of labor seems to be going down. But it 
just seems to doing so. The basic law run- 
ning though the whole history of mankind 
is inevitably poised to take revenge on 
those secondary and accidental phenom- 
ena. Sooner or later, American capitalism 
will open its way all throughout our planet. 
What methods will it resort to? All of them. 
A high rate of productivity denotes a high 
rate of destructive forces. Am | preaching 
war? I am not preaching anything. | am just 
trying to analyze the laws presiding over the 
dynamics of the economy. ?? 

Trotsky understands better than Gramsci 
the drift of this epoch of crisis, wars and rev- 
olutions: Americanism would only prevail at 
the expense of Europe, plunging the world 
in a new war in the process. Even when we 
take into account Gramsci’s contributions to 
Marxist political science vis-a-vis the ques- 
tion ofthe modern state, we see that Trotsky 
grappled best with one the main charac- 
teristics of those ‘advanced’ states in the 
imperialist epoch. As Lenin had remarked, 
not only were they an organ of force and 
repression at home (to which Gramsci add- 
ed those aspects of consensus), but a tool 
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of war abroad as well -a state ‘for looting‘”* 
That was his structural analysis, a continu- 
ation of the Comintern's, although that ten- 
dency underwent two different phases -that 
ofthe unstable equilibrium in the 1920s and 
its disruption in the 19308. 

Meanwhile, in Gramsci’s view, the likeli- 
hood of a whole cycle of passive revolutions 
was predicated upon ‘the cessation of the 
fundamental organic struggle and the over- 
coming of the catastrophic phase’, within 
the limits imposed by the imperialist epoch. 
It is true that Gramsci pointed out that the 
‘passive revolutions’ were a 'revolution-res- 
toration, in which the second moment alone 
prevails. And he also added, ‘the restora- 
tions, whatever the name attached to them, 
the ones of today above all [Gramsci’s own 
emphasis] are universally repressive‘ Butthe 
key aspect of a passive revolution is that it 
pursues ‘the reduction of the dialectics to a 
mere evolutionary, reformist process‘ 

Trotsky, instead, approaches the period 
from the standpoint that capitalism leads 
to renewed catastrophes. ‘The life of mo- 
nopoly capitalism in our times is a chain 
of crises. Every single crisis brings about a 
catastrophe. The need to escape from such 
token catastrophes by means of tariff walls, 
inflation, the rise of government expen- 
diture, the hike of debt levels; all these lay 
the basis for further crises, deeper and more 
widespread. The struggle to access more 
markets, raw materials and colonies makes 
a military catastrophe inevitable. And these 
in turn nourish revolutionary catastrophes. 
It is indeed hard to agree to Mr. Sombart’s 
statement that present-day capitalism be- 
comes every day more and more 'tranquil, 
reasonable and peaceful‘ It would be more 
correctto say that itis losing the last vestiges 
of reason. At any rate, there is no doubt that 
the ‘theory of collapse’ has triumphed over 
the theory of a peaceful development.!° 

Of course, Trotsky’s concept of a 'cata- 
strophic phase’ does not apply to the eco- 
nomic sphere alone. His theory of collapse’ 
is understood not just in terms of a merely 
economic cataclysm, but also rather as a 
linking of catastrophes in the economic, 
military and revolutionary realms -i.e. the 
articulation of a crisis, the policies of the 
states (hegemony) and the class struggle. 
These very three factors that -according to 
Trotsky- had accounted for the previous 
‘unstable equilibrium; were now breaking it 
down. Once again, we see the same criteria 
at work, both in the 1920s and the 19305, al- 
though the nature of the situation has radi- 
cally changed. 

What about Gramsci? In the words of one 
his followers: ‘In conclusion, two elements 
emerge very clearly: a) By the end of the 
century that Eric Hobsbawn branded ‘the 
age of extremes; we must emphasize the 
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importance of the fact that Gramsci stayed 
away from the radicalization and the simpli- 
fication cutting across the intellectual du- 
alities of the 19305 (and beyond) along the 
lines of the pairs Communism-Fascism or 
Fascism-antifascism; b) he anticipated a pic- 
ture of the future of capitalism that was to 
unfold in the post World War II period with 
the new American hegemony. He failed to 
foresee the tragic ethos of Nazism, the Sec- 
ond World War, Auschwitz or the aberra- 
tion of Stalinism; quite paradoxically, from 
inside the walls of the Turi prison he sees 
those 'structural’ features of our century 
without blinding himself, as so many other 
commentators!?” 

In that convulsive interregnum of the 
crisis of world hegemony, Gramsci did not 
reach the stature of Trotsky’s strategic prog- 
noses, who clearly anticipated that the way 
out for the crisis of hegemony would come 
hand in hand with a new world war, and 
also the outcome of the class struggle un- 
leashed by that war as a'midwife of revolu- 
tion‘ He developed, basing himself on such 
strategic prognosis, both the program and 
an embryonic international organization. 
He built upon a comprehensive theory, as 
well as the lessons drawn from the main 
tests of the class struggle, contrasting them 
with the international policy of the Stalin- 
led Comintern. Building upon those lessons, 
such asthe experience ofthe Anglo-Russian 
Committee; the fate of the Chinese revolu- 
tion; the turning point ofthe capitulation of 
the German CP before Hitler; the program 
and the tactics for the Spanish Revolution; 
the reckless denunciation of those who be- 
trayed it and the strict demarcation from 
the capitulators; its rejection of the ‘Popular 
Front’ policy and the characterization of the 
Stalinist phenomenon and the degenera- 
tion ofthe USSR; he will proceed to build the 
International Left Opposition, and later on 
he will found the Fourth International. His 
bet was that the latter would play a leading 
role in the future developments. 


Understanding the 
aftermath of WWII 


Now then, we believe that if we take 
out the out-of-time gradualist views as to 
a rejuvenation of capitalism enshrined in 
Gramsci's thought, the concept of ‘passive 
revolution’ proves to be very fruitful to deal 
with the aftermath of World War Il. We brand 
them 'out-of-time gradualist views’ because 
it was the war alone that paved the way for 
the United States to impose its hegemony 
over the world and spread Fordism to Eu- 
rope all along the way. It came to prevail af- 
ter massive destruction of productive forces 
in Europe; after the main contenders of the 
United States -Germany and Japan- were 
defeated and out of the game; and after a 
contradictory outcome of the class struggle 
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in the wake of the mass upsurge that fol- 
lowed the war. Ultimately, Gramsci failed to 
see that, starting from his own definitions, 
the United States would only impose its he- 
gemony over the world after a tour de force 
that should then usher in a new 'consen- 
sus. We should, however, bear in mind that 
American imperialism resorted to an invalu- 
able aid to get away with this: Stalinism. 
The latter hindered the upswing sweeping 
through Europe, laying the foundations for 
the stabilization of the main capitalist coun- 
tries.?® 

Only when this worldwide catastrophic 
phase was left behind, with the advent of 
the agreements at Yalta and Potsdam be- 
tween the victorious imperialism and a 
rejuvenated Soviet bureaucracy, only then 
is when the concept of passive revolution 
comes in to chart best the evolution of the 
new world scenario. 

We believe that at least two key ele- 
ments of that passive revolution hold out. 
First the advent of a ‘Keynesian’ economics 
in the capitalist countries, i.e., the new deal 
transformed now in raison d’etat, whose es- 
sential features vis-a-vis the masses and the 
state relationships with the economy were 
foreseen by Gramsci. Second, the controver- 
sial 1943-48 revolutions in Eastern Europe 
engineered by the Red Army in those oc- 
cupied territories such as Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and even half of Germany, 
which could also be branded proletarian 
passive revolutions.? 


28.'The normal’ exertion of hegemony'is 
characterized by a combination of force and 
consensus, to a variable degree, without force 
prevailing over consensus: But in some given 
situations, where the use of force was too risky, 
‘the corruption-fraud comes in between force 
and consensus, l.e., the weakening and paralyz- 
ing of the antagonist or antagonists’ (Gramsci, 
Notebooks from Prison) On this question, in a 
recent editorial appeared in New Left Review, 
Perry Anderson confirms what we have been 
writing on this key factor to understand the 
widespread influence of American hege- 
mony in the post-war period.‘.the consensus 
enhanced in this way was of a special kind. 

The elites in Russia and in China -were they 
begun earlier- were certainly susceptible to the 
magnetism irradiated by America's cultural and 
material success, in which they saw patterns to 
imitate. In this respect, the internalization by 
the subjugated powers of those selected values 
and attributes of the supreme state, which 
Gramsci would have considered essential to 
any international hegemony, began to break 
new grounds. But the objective nature of those 
regimes was still a far cry from the American 
prototype for such subjective disposition, so 

as to become a trustworthy partner for every 
act of complacency in the Security Council. 

For this, a third weapon had to come into play, 
one that Gramsci considered to be in-between 
force and consensus, but closer to the latter, i.e., 
corruption! New Left Review N° 17, September- 
October 2002. 

29. Of course, we do not include the Chinese or 
the Yugoslavian revolutions in this category of 
proletarian passive revolutions. Both were led 
by guerrilla armies and local Stalinist parties 
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Gramsci highlighted that at the time of 
the Risorgimento, ‘the barricades in the 
style of Paris 1848 were nowhere to be seen 
in Italy’ because they were replaced by the 
draft to the standing army of Piedmont. 
Likewise, that was the role played by Stalin- 
ism in the era of proletarian revolution, i.e., 
stifle the emergence of 1917-styled soviets 
and replace them with the advance of the 
Red Army in the East. Stalin’s own role in the 
Yalta-Potsdam accords, which codified the 
control of Eastern Europe by the USSR, can 
be also explained in terms of the ‘diplomati- 
zation of the revolution’ -in line with Gram- 
sci’s account of the Italian national unifica- 
tion. Likewise, the use by Stalinism of most 
of the old pre-war bourgeois state person- 
nel in the newly created deformed workers 
states partially partakes a 'restoration. The 
capitalist relationships of production were 
changed there into planned economies, 
but this progressive task went hand in hand 
with a reactionary hampering of the soviets 
as organs for the self-government of the 
masses. The new role ofthe Communist Par- 
ties and the unions led by the Stalinists and 
Social democrats amounted to a big scale 
“transformism/ in which they used all their 
ascendancy to rebuild Europe along capital- 
ist lines. Last but not least, the features of 
the 'welfare state’ foreseen by Gramsci as a 
new type of capitalist state prevailed, and 
became the norm in the imperialist heart- 
lands -and even in some semi-colonies. 

We believe that in its general features, 
the new and contradictory post-war devel- 
opments can be understood as part and 
parcel of a great passive revolution, which 
should be regarded also as a response to 
the mass and working class upsurge, hand- 
ing over’reformist concessions to neutralize 
the subjugated classes’ in that most excep- 
tional period ranging from 1943 to 1949. 

A third attempt at a passive revolution 
was to engineer a 'de-colonization’ from 
above, devised by the imperialists to hold 
down the anti-colonial revolution. They 
changed the status of their old colonies, 
recognizing them as 'modern’ semi-colonial 
nations, but that move proved fruitless. 
It was precisely there, in the periphery of 
the capitalist world where the revolution 


at odds with Moscow, which also stifled the 
emergence of soviets of workers and peasants, 
and congealed the revolution within national 
boundaries, hence they gave birth to deformed 
workers’ states. Nevertheless, the masses and 
its vanguard elements played an active role, 
joining the’'party-armies’of Tito and Mao. For a 
deeper reflection on this topic, see Estrategia 
nternacional N° 3, February 1993, on what 

we called an exceptional period’between 

he years 1943-49. In those years, we believe, 
he marginal hypothesis contained in the 
Transitional Program came to prevail due to an 
extraordinary situation. It stated that, in theory, 
he likelihood existed that the reformist parties 
‘in some given circumstances -a crash, war, 
mass revolutionary pressure (..) go farther than 
hey wish down the road of breaking away with 
he bourgeoisie! 
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erupted with all its force, in a true outburst 
of the oppressed peoples living in the colo- 
nies and the semi-colonies. And it is to the 
credit of the Fourth International and its 
prognoses the fact that they urged the pro- 
letariat and the masses in the semi-colonial 
countries not to wait for the revolution in 
the imperialist metropolises, but start their 
own revolution right away. In this way, they 
might be able to achieve the dictatorship 
of the proletariat before their metropoli- 
tan counterparts. This development also 
proved the theory of permanent revolution 
was right to emphasize the key role thatthe 
backward countries were poised to play in 
the process. 

Despite of the fact that major conces- 
sions were handed over to the working class 
in the advanced countries, the upsurge of 
the colonial revolution in the postwar (and 
the inability to steer a passive revolution to 
stop them) confirmed that the epoch was 
an imperialist one, just as Trotsky had em- 
phasized. ‘The imperialist classes were in a 
position to hand over some concessions to 
the colonial peoples and their own workers 
when capitalism was on the upswing, and 
the exploiters felt they could firmly relyon a 
steady rise of the profits. But today, we can- 
not even dream of that. World imperialism 
is in decline. The position of the imperialist 
nations becomes more difficult every day, 
whereas the contradictions between them 
get worse all the time. The monstrous arms 
race under way devours an ever-increasing 
share of the national income. The imperial- 
ists can no longer deliver any significant 
concession to the toiling masses at home, 
nor can they give them to the colonies. 
Quite on the contrary, they are forced to 
resort to an ever-worsening exploitation. It 
is precisely this that speaks of the agony of 
capitalism.?° 

Although, as we said above, concessions 
were given to the working class in the ad- 
vanced countries as a byproduct of their 
revolutionary action, which forced the elite 
to ‘give away something so as not to lose 
everything, the dictum of the Fourth Inter- 
national was proved right all along the way 
in those countries in the grip of imperialism. 


30. This quotation is included in the Manifesto enti- 
led ‘India before the Imperialist War; July 1939. 
nit, there are also the following statements, 
common to many public statements issued by 
he Fourth International at the time: ‘.ithe war 
might mean, both in India and also the rest of 
he colonies, not a reinforced enslavement but 
otal freedom; the premises for achieving it is a 
correct revolutionary policy. The Indian people 
must part ways, right from now, with British 
mperialism. The oppressors and the oppressed 
stand in different sides of the trenches. No col- 
aboration with the enslavers at all! Contrari- 
wise, we have to use the enormous difficulties 
hat the outbreak of the war will create to deal 
a heavy blow to the ruling classes. That is how 
he oppressed classes and peoples should 

act in all the countries, without regardless of 
whether their imperialist masters conceal their 
aces behind democratic or Fascist masks! 
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The massive outburst of the masses in the 
semi-colonies confirmed the validity of the 
strategic perspective charted by Trotsky. 
Those movements will remain active be- 
yond the exceptional period of 1943-49, for 
all the duration of the Yalta Order, a period 
during which they will remain the most 
revolutionary factor of the class struggle 
worldwide. As we pointed out above, the 
strengthening of the Stalinist apparatus 
worldwide will prevent them from imping- 
ing upon the imperialist heartlands and 
boosting a revolution there. The latter will 
even resort to all the means available to 
congeal all the ’national liberation’ develop- 
ments in the colonies, keeping them in the 
realm of the bourgeois regime. 

That was the case to an unforeseen de- 
velopment, one that Trotsky’s -let alone 
Gramsci's- prognoses failed to anticipate, 
i.e., the most extraordinary political feature 
of the postwar superstructure -the new role 
of Stalinism as a bulwark against the revolu- 
tion on a planetary scale. 

Trotsky betted that the world revolution- 
ary developments unleashed by the war 
-which took place widely in the period 1943- 
49- would provoke, in turn, the overthrow of 
the Soviet bureaucracy, paving the way for 
the revolutionary rejuvenation of the USSR. 
But this perspective did not materialize. Far 
from it, the outcome of the war was a new 
lease of life for the bureaucratic caste, not 
only in the USSR but also in a new system of 
deformed workers states that sprung up in 
Eastern Europe. The working class and the 
masses managed to regain forces after the 
massacres of the imperialist war, as much as 
they had done after 1914-1918. Then, they 
went on to stage a colossal upsurge, of ma- 
jor relevance since it swept across key capi- 
talist countries, such as Italy, France, and 
Greece, at the time of the armed resistance 
against Nazism. Stalinism nonetheless man- 
aged to weather that upsurge, and earned 
itself a renewed prestige in the eyes of the 
masses for having defeated the German 
Army at Stalingrad. Besides, it was able to 
derail such developments, holding back the 
working class and putting all its organiza- 
tions at the service of a capitalist rebuilding 
of Europe -along the lines of‘Americanism‘ 

But, regardless of the fact that Trotsky’s 
political prognoses were proved wrong, 
he stood well above Gramsci, since he laid 
the basis for understanding Stalinism and 
the degeneration of the Russian revolution 
altogether?', and also waged a stubborn 
battle against it before the war, giving pre- 
cious guidelines on how to fight against it 
as well. He was the only Marxist that raised 
a program for a new kind of revolution, the 
‘political revolution; that should be carried 
through in the degenerate workers’ state. 
He also set forth a whole system of specific 
transitional demands aimed at overthrow- 
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ing the parasitic caste in charge there, while 
preserving the conquests of the national- 
ized economy, restoring the actual power of 
the soviets and re-launching the transition 
to socialism by endowing the workers state 
with a revolutionary policy, both at home 
and abroad. 

Secondly, although he was not in a posi- 
tion to predict the increased class collabo- 
ration practiced by the Soviet bureaucracy 
with imperialism on a world scale -as it was 
codified in the Yalta Accords-, he neverthe- 
less anticipated, in the fight waged against 
the ‘popular fronts’ in the 19305 in France 
and Spain, that Stalinism had become an 
‘additional stumbling block’ in the path 
leading the proletariat to class indepen- 
dence. Gramstci, in turn, who used the term 
“transformism’ abundantly in his analysis 
of a bourgeois revolution, failed to see the 
biggest process of transformism ever in the 
realm of proletarian revolution, i.e., the ad- 
vent ofthe Soviet bureaucracy. 


The permanent 
revolution blocked 


‘The economic prerequisite for proletar- 
ian revolution has by and large reached its 
peak under capitalism. The productive forc- 
es of mankind have stagnated... The objec- 
tive conditions for revolution have not only 
ripened, but they are starting to rot. Ifthere 
is no socialist revolution in the period ahead 
of us, humanity is threatened with under- 
going a catastrophe. The time has come for 
the proletariat to come to the fore, led by its 
revolutionary vanguard. The historical crisis 
of mankind boils down to that of its revolu- 
tionary leadership:!?? 

This correct statement, in historicalterms, 
that opens the Transitional Program adopt- 
ed by the Fourth International in 1938, was 
partially disavowed in the wake of 1948, 
with its notorious consequences. We be- 
lieve that a whole series of objective and 
subjective conditions resulted in a blockade 
of the dynamics of permanent revolution. 
The task was then to enhance the concept 
of ‘crisis of revolutionary leadership’ -some 
Trotskyist currents have made a fetish out of 
it. Posing the question in a concrete fashion, 
we can say that the crisis of revolutionary 
leadership, especially the paths to over- 
come it, were not exactly the same ones in 
the 1930s, at a time when revolution and 
counter-revolution clashed openly, than in 
the postwar period. The outcome of the war 
and the ensuing upswing brought about 
new material conquests for the proletariat 
that became institutionalized, ranging from 
reformist concessions in the advanced capi- 
talist countries up to the creation of new 
states where capital had been expropriated, 
although this resulted in a strengthening 
of a counter-revolutionary leadership. This 
meant that the followers of the Fourth In- 
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ternational had to ponder this issue in the 
light of ‘the world of Yalta, and reinstate a 
new strategic framework, and also adjust 
their program accordingly. 

a) The extent of the partial development 
of the productive forces had to be pon- 
dered right away. In this field, Trotskyism 
split in two tendencies, both of which were 
wrong. On one side stood those who, like 
the International Committee sponsored by 
Pierre Lambert (including the Argentina- 
based group led by Nahuel Moreno and the 
Bolivian POR of Guillermo Lora®*), held on to 
a ‘stagnation view‘ ‘The productive forces 
of mankind have stagnated; they claimed, 
ruminating the words of the Transitional 
Program over and over again. They thus re- 
mained oblivioustothefactthatthe colossal 
destruction of productive forces wreaked by 
the war, and the ensuing capitalist rebuild- 
ing of Europe allowed for the implementa- 
tion of the most advanced American tech- 
niques, in a sudden and concentrated fash- 
ion, and therefore created a quick demand 
of consumer goods, all at one and the same 
time. This was a token countertendency, a 
limited and temporary one, but one that re- 
versed what was a fact before the war. The 
continued existence of the imperialist ep- 
och, i.e., the phase of capitalist decline, was 
in no way tantamount to the stagnation of 
the productive forces, which underwent 
a partial development during the period 
1948-68. Those who opposed this ‘stagna- 
tion view’ were the followers of Ernest Man- 
del’s United Secretariat. They held the view 
that that partial development during the 
boom had brought to life a 'neocapitalism’ 
or else a ‘late capitalism; thus adopting an 
adapted version of the bourgeois view on 
capitalist crises. These could be traced in 
the so-called ‘waves’ or automatic cycles of 
growth and slump, the class struggle being 
a totally subordinated factor in them. 

b) That partial development of the pro- 
ductive forces in the advanced countries, 
along with the Keynesian 'welfare state'that 
was instrumental in the bargaining between 
capital and labor, laid the basis for a rebirth 
of reformism, this time relying on a more 
widespread and enhanced layer ofthe labor 
aristocracy in the imperialist countries. Back 
in the 19305, the European social democracy 
had been caught in the crossfire of Fascism, 
which thwarted its parliamentary game, on 
one hand, and the proletarian grassroots on 
the other, which carried into its ranks the 
radicalized atmosphere prevailing in vari- 
ous countries.* The postwar period and the 
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regained capitalist stability found it at the 
head of mass unions that profited from the 
new conquests handed over by the ’'welfare 
state‘ Stalinism, in turn, would rely on the 
widest mass support ever, thus tightening 
its grip on the working class movement, 
not only in the capitalist countries, but in 
the new deformed workers’ states in Eastern 
Europe as well. The capitalist boom enabled 
these to gain some economic autarchy. On 
top of this, the nationalization ofthe econo- 
my in a series of countries boosted, in itself, 
the thrust towards the industrial develop- 
ment of hitherto overwhelmingly peasant 
nations, raising the standard of living of the 
masses significantly as well. As a whole, a 
new working class movement is brought to 
life, with new economic conquests, them- 
selves the by-product of the outcome of 
the war, which will lay the basis for a new 
mass reformism, a ’renewed conformism’ as 
Gramsci would have put it. Both Stalinism 
and social democracy thus came out of the 
war strengthened. 

c) Stalinism became the ‘official Marxism/ 
thus opening up an abysmal gap in the con- 
tinuity of revolutionary Marxism. Through 
the creation of different tendencies and 
various internecine fights, continuity had 
been maintained, through the first three 
Internationals and up to the Fourth Inter- 
national -from Marx and Engels’Communist 
Manifesto in 1848, right up to the Manifesto 
against the War drafted by Trotsky in 1940. 
Although Trotsky had warned that Stalinism 
was already ‘an additional stumbling block’ 
for the proletariat, he never could have 
imagined the extent it would reach in the 
wake of the war. The Trotskyists should have 
pondered the dangers this entailed. The 
own ranks of the Fourth International had 
to be looked at from the perspective an- 
ticipated by Trotsky before the war: should 
the proletariat fail to deliver a revolutionary 
response (and it had indeed failed to do so, 
or had only done it partially), the workers’ 
parties, even the most revolutionary ones 
amongst them, ran the risk of degenerating. 
“All those skeptical people of the superficial 
type are delighted to point their fingers at 
the degeneration of Bolshevik centralism 
into stifling bureaucratism. As if the whole 
course of history was hinged upon the struc- 
ture of a given party! In fact, it is the fate of 
the party that is hinged upon the course of 
the class struggle. At any rate, the Bolshevik 
Party was the only one that displayed, in ac- 
tion, the ability to accomplish a proletarian 
revolution. It is precisely such a party what 
the international proletariat badly needs 
right now. If the bourgeois regime survives 
the war, all the revolutionary parties will de- 


then suggested to the small revolutionary 
nuclei to enter the Socialist Party, a tactic that 
came to be known as’the French turn‘ The 
purpose was to recruit its more radicalized 
members from the inside, and address, from 
within that mass party, to the Communist 
workers inside the Stalinized CPs. 
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generate. If the proletarian revolution ends 
up victorious and seizes power, all those 
conditions nourishing degeneration will 
fade away.°° Against this alternative prog- 
nosis, there were many countries, China, 
the Eastern half of Germany, etc, were the 
bourgeois regime went down after the war, 
but it'got away with it’in the main centers of 
capitalist-imperialist power. This was a most 
paradoxical outcome that found Stalinism at 
the head of a process of widespread 'trans- 
formism‘ The CPs became the agents of pas- 
sive revolutions that enabled them to hold 
on to power and safeguard the new status 
quo reached with American imperialism. In 
those circumstances, subjectively adverse 
ones indeed, the forces of the Fourth Inter- 
national were, as a whole, cast aside and 
survived as isolated propaganda groups. 

d) The dynamics of the permanent revo- 
lution is blocked. The mutual relationships 
between the metropolises, the semi-col- 
onies and the Soviet Union of the pre-war 
era, which were dealt with in the Theory of 
Permanent Revolution, and also The Tran- 
sitional Program inherited from the times 
of Trotsky, were a most valuable algebra of 
Marxism, but one that should be made op- 
erational by giving it new concrete values 
in order to guide the revolutionary action. 
Now, the’weak links in the chain’of the inter- 
national state system shaped by the Order 
of Yalta were to be found, by and large, in 
the colonies and semi-colonies. Their former 
imperial masters, such as France and Britain 
in Asia and Africa, had been weakened in 
the face of the new American domination 
ofthe world. Capitalism was thus reinforced 
in the advanced capitalist countries, and 
revolution was displaced to the periphery 
of semi-colonial countries. 

In turn, the Moscow bureaucracy used 
its prestige and the material resources of 
its new states, above all, with the aim of 
derailing, congealing, blackmailing and cor- 
rupting the mass uprisings in the colonies, 
co-opting the leaderships of the ‘national 
liberation’ movements. Each time the co- 
lonial masses achieved political indepen- 
dence as a nation, that victory was not used 
as a platform to advance towards a work- 
ers’ state, but it was used as a brake on the 
revolution, keeping it within the limits of 
bourgeois democracy. And when a revolu- 
tion went beyond this straightjacket, such 
as Cuba, Stalinism would sooner or later use 
the conquest of a new state where capital 
had been expropriated as a pawn to wrestle 
a pact from imperialism. Far from spreading 
the revolution to the international arena, it 
was frozen within national boundaries.’® 


35. This postulate is developed by Trotsky in the 
‘Manifesto of the Fourth International on the 
Imperialist War and the World Proletarian Revo- 

lution; May 1940. 

36. The Trotskyist leader, Nahuel Moreno, the 
founder of the current we come from, tried 

o deal with this contradictory situation by 
asserting that 'reality has become even more 
Trotskyist than Trotsky himself! He meant to say 
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The revolutionary forces needed to make 
a reinstatement and an update of the links 
between the metropolises and the semi- 
colonies, incorporating the recently created 
deformed workers’ states to the character- 
ization of the whole picture of the world 
state system (hegemony). Such appraisal 
was needed, to prevent the Trotskyist cur- 
rents that played an outstanding role in 
some revolutionary developments in the 
semi-colonies, such as Algeria, Ceylon, Viet- 
nam, Bolivia or Argentina, did not fall into a 
‘third world orientation‘ This is what some 
sections of the Trotskyist International did, 
whereas other sections adapted themselves 
to the conditions imposed by the Social- 
democratic and Stalinist apparatuses, or 
else both at the same time. The task was 
to link up the political work in the semico- 
lonial countries with that in the advanced 
countries, building factions for a concrete 
proletarian internationalism among the 
unions and the mass parties in the imperial- 
ist heartlands. 

e) A new definition of a Marxist strategy 
should have emphasized the program of 
political revolution for both the deformed 
workers’ states and the USSR, as a key le- 
ver to intervene in the other 'weak links’ of 
world hegemony. The 1953 strike in East- 
ern Germany, the 1956 Hungarian revolu- 
tion and the 1968 Czech uprising when the 
boom went down, all of them bore testimo- 
ny to this. The ‘world order’ broke down in 
those workers’ states that had originated in 
passive revolutions, engineered from above 
after the occupation ofthe Red Army. It was 
there that the first symptoms of discon- 
tent against the Great Russian oppression 


that the permanent dynamics of the revolution 
was manifest in the fact that even Stalinist par- 
ties, or guerrillamovements, had been forced 
to seize power and expropriate the bourgeoi- 
sie in a whole number of countries due to 

the pressure of objective factors themselves. 
The revolution had thus become objectively 
socialist. We already took issue with this state- 
ment in Estrategia Internacional N°3. In it, we 
said that Moreno extended the exceptional 
period of 1943-49 to the whole postwar period, 
ransforming it into a norm. In this way, not 
only did he distort the fundamentals ofthe 
heory of permanent revolution, but worse still, 
reality itself as well. This new view broke the 
inks between the tasks to be accomplished by 
he revolution, on one hand, and the subjects 
-the class and the party- that should carry them 
o their conclusion. These are just aspects of the 
heory of permanent revolution, which cannot 
be considered in isolation from one another. 
that was not the case, what good was the 
nternational Left Opposition's rejection of 
Stalin’s forceful drive to a collective agriculture? 
The 'socialist task’ of abolishing ownership in 

he countryside cannot be taken in isolation 
rom the methods of the proletarian revolution; 
neither can they be regarded as separate from 
he class that should accomplish such task. 
Trotsky replied to those kinds of arguments in 
his time:it is not only'what'that matters, it also 
counts the’'how’and ‘who’ does it: whether it is 
the bureaucracy or the soviets’This must have 
been the reasoning of postwar Trotskyists. 
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emerged, which were later to burst out in 
1989-91 in a generalized fashion as’national 
conflicts‘ That labyrinthine shape of the 
class struggle that swept through the na- 
tionalities of the former USSR and Yugosla- 
via, led by nationalist and anti-proletarian 
leaderships. With regards to this, the major- 
ity of the strands of Trotskyism abandoned 
the programmatic guidelines bequeathed 
by Trotsky -the 1930s slogan for ‘an Inde- 
pendent Soviet Ukraine’ aimed against the 
Great Russian oppression as well as Hitler’s 
imperialist ambitions-, after decades of hav- 
ing considered that Stalinism had furnished 
a solution for'national question’in the work- 
ers’ states. 

Little or nothing did the ‘really existing 
Trotskyism’ to grapple with the issues be- 
ing examined here. We have branded it 
‘the Trotskyism of Yalta’ to characterize the 
degeneration of the Fourth International in 
the postwar period. That brand of Trotsky- 
ism consistently failed to re-elaborate a 
new strategic perspective, and thus ended 
up capitulating to the milieu of imperialism 
and the soviet bureaucracy. In this article, 
we highlight some elements we had already 
Pinpointed in previous works, with a view 
to opening a discussion that should result 
in more accurate definitions, analyzing the 
convulsive last century, and also drawing 
lessons for the future. We have taken on 
board Gramsci’s concepts of’passive revolu- 
tion’ and ‘transformism’ (although we have 
appraised them in the light of Trotsky’s in- 
sights vis-a-vis World War Il and Stalinism), 
and applied them to enhance our postu- 
lates on the mechanisms used for blocking 
the revolution in the postwar period. We 
believe that those who just ruminated the 
old truism, 'the crisis of mankind boils down 
to the crisis of revolutionary leadership’ dur- 
ing the reign of Yalta, so that no ‘orthodox’ 
Trotskyist would dare disagree, were the 
very same ’orthodox’Trotskyists that regard- 
ed the emergence of Marshal ‘Tito, Fidel 
Castro or else guerrilla and nationalist bour- 
geois movements as a very ‘practical’ solu- 
tion to that crisis. They alternatively called 
them 'revolutionary leaderships; or if need 
be, encouraged support for them in terms 
of supporting 'the lesser evil: 

We are not going to scrutinize here the 
whole record of capitulation of postwar 
Trotskyism.?” And we do not do so because 
we consider that their wrongdoing were 
justified in any way by the objective condi- 
tions. On the other hand, we do not adhere 
to a subjectivist and voluntaristic view, as it 
clearly follows from this work, one stating 
thatthe fragmented and weakened forces of 
the Fourth International after Trotsky would 
have been able to substantially change the 


37. Let us point out that the current led by Nahuel 
Moreno in Argentina, from which we come 
from, went from outright dissolution within the 
Peronist movement back in the 19505 to extol 
the Cuban leadership around Fidel Castro in 
the 19605 


world map during the Order of Yalta. But we 
also reject any sort of fatalistic view of the 
chances for revolutionary Marxists, even in 
the darkest years, when both imperialism 
and Stalinism reigned supreme. Let us take 
the 1952 Bolivian revolution as an example. 
There, the POR led by Guillermo Lora caved 
in to a bourgeois nationalist movement -the 
MNR, by sowing illusions in its left wing, and 
this historical chance for Trotskyism was 
squandered. Of course, there were tight 
limits weighing upon a revolution in a small 
semi-colonial country dominated by the 
aforementioned objective conditions. But it 
would have been nevertheless a subjective 
boost for the Fourth International, since the 
latter would have earned a clear prestige in 
the eyes of vanguard workers around the 
world. At that time, both Maoism and Tito- 
ism held a tight grip on it, because they had 
led victorious revolutions, and it was also 
the heyday for bourgeois or petty bourgeois 
nationalism, which was heading the move- 
ment for’national liberation‘ 

When the first cracks appeared in the fa- 
cade of the Order of Yalta in 1968, the year 
that saw the onset of a world upsurge and a 
capitalist crisis that drags up to the present, 
most of the various tendencies claiming al- 
legiance to the Fourth International kept 
doing business as usual in the shadow of 
non-revolutionary leaderships. 

Perry Anderson pointed out:‘We have to 
say that in spite of their political tact and 
their emphasis on the strategy (...) the alter- 
native tradition of revolutionary Marxism (...) 
did not prove to be more fruitful than its his- 
torical rivals. When | wrote ‘Considerations 
on Western Marxism/ the Marxist line com- 
ing from Trotsky seemed quite willing, after 
decades of a marginal existence, to reintro- 
duce a mass post-Stalinist left politics in the 
advanced capitalist countries. Always much 
closer to the issues surrounding a socialist 
practice, both politically and economically, 
than the philosophical line of Western Marx- 
ism, the remarkable theoretical heritage of 
the Trotskyist tradition gave it an advanta- 
geous point of departure in the new con- 
juncture marked by a popular upsurge and 
a world depression in the early 19708 (...) 
History put this movement to a decisive test 
in those years, but it failed. The downfall of 
Fascism in Portugal nourished the most fa- 
vorable conditions for a socialist revolution 
in an European country ever since the capit- 
ulation of the Winter Palace (...) The Fourth 
International lost its way at the crossroads 
of the Portuguese revolution...>® 

The 1974-75 Portuguese revolution was 
a ‘classical’ one, combining anti-colonial 
uprisings in Angola and Mozambique un- 
der the impact of the Vietnamese struggle, 
with a popular and working class upsurge 
against the dictatorship of Salazar at home, 
in a weak link of the chain of imperialist 
countries. Was it then, as Anderson points 


38. Perry Anderson, In the Tracks of Historical 
Materialism 
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out, the last great chance that Trotsky- 
ism had to rejuvenate its strategic foun- 
dations? Did history not furnish a second 
great chance in the 1980s, in what was the 
last great ‘'rehearsal of political revolution, 
namely Poland 1980? That development 
might have also boosted the forces of the 
Fourth International as well, in anticipa- 
tion of the 1989-91 upswing in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the USSR and China. Whatever it was, 
the whole record of Trotskyism in previous 
years -which only had weak links of continu- 
ity with the foundational postulates of the 
Fourth International- led it to squander the 
chances offered by the 1968-80 upsurge, in 
which both Stalinism and social democracy 
last acted as a major bulwark against pro- 
letarian revolution. The ensuing capitalist 
backlash came with a high price attached 
to it: the Reagan-Thatcher onslaught of the 
1980s and 1990s, with all its consequences 
-a massive loss of all kinds of conquests for 
the working class worldwide, in which we 
should obviously include the capitalist res- 
toration in the degenerate and deformed 
workers’ states. 

Some people regard those events as a 
"historical defeat’ that put the working class 
in retreat indefinitely. We do not agree with 
that view. We think the new international 
perspective will offer new revolutionary op- 
portunities. 

Rosa Luxemburg once said that the fight 
of the proletariat for its emancipation was 
a winding road full of defeats, but one that 
would eventually lead to victory nonethe- 
less. During the years of the Yalta Order, 
such dictum appeared to have been put up- 
side-down: victorious revolutions and new 
working class conquests that strengthened 
the position of reformist leaderships that 
would lead them to defeat later on -such 
as the defeat inflicted to the working class 
worldwide by the neoliberal offensive, with 
the loss of conquests that those leaderships 
claimed to defend. 

We claim that the turn-about in the situ- 
ation has fuelled a most contradictory out- 
come. 

The massive loss of conquests and the at- 
omization of the proletariat that the impe- 
rialist offensive in the 1990s brought about 
in its trail is fuelling a crisis of labor subjec- 
tivity, in which the latter has to start from a 
very low level in order to win the unity of its 
ranks again. But in this phase of decline of 
the US hegemony (that we charted in this is- 
sue of Estrategia Internacional), the demise 
of world Stalinism will offer new chances for 
overcoming the crisis in favor of the mass 
movement. This is now potentially free from 
the straitjacket that held them down for 
decades, preventing the emergence and 
growth of soviet-type organ. It is precisely 
in the appraisal of the strategic relevance of 
such organs of mass direct democracy that 
Trotsky and Gramsci agree to the utmost 
-this mutual agreement between one an- 
other is even stronger than each of them 


separately considered in relation with their 
respective followers‘ But ifTrotsky’stthought 
keeps weak threads of continuity with the 
present, Gramsci’s legacy has undergone a 
direr fate. The break of today’s epigones of 
Gramsci, genuine Moderates of today, all of 
them promoters of passive revolutions, with 
Gramsci the revolutionary thinker is clearly 
more abysmal than that separating Trotsky 
and his epigones. 

As a way of conclusion, we can say that, 
when it comes to continuity with the 'ram- 
pant Marxism’ of the revolutionary Comint- 
ern, the superiority of Trotskyism, even with 
all its degenerate strands, is the result of a 
historical achievement: the foundation of 
the Fourth International in 1938. Its re-foun- 
dation is a pending task that entails under- 
standing the lessons that we can draw from 
its degeneration. We wrote this article as a 
contribution to that task, in this new phase 
of the class struggle, trying to respond to 
the challenges ahead. 


Quelle: http://www.ft.org.ar/estrategia/ei19/ 
eil9inglestrotskygramsci.htm 
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‘It is a well known fact that, in November 
1917, as soon as Lenin and the majority of 
the party had switched to Trotsky’s concep- 
tion, and sought to remove, not only the po- 
litical administration, but also the industrial 
government, Zinoviev and Kamenev stuck 
to the party’s traditional stance; they want- 
ed a revolutionary coalition government 
with the Mensheviks and SRites, and that 
was the reason why they walked out ofthe 
Central Committee, issuing statements and 
articles in non-Bolshevik newspapers, and 
they stopped short of breaking away alto- 
gether‘ If we should take this statement by 
Gramsci -or other similar ones!- on the de- 
bate opened up in the Soviet Union around 
1924, we might jump to the conclusion that 
his views were in tune with the postulates 
of the Theory of Permanent Revolution. But 
the truth is that he retreated from that view 
concerning the developments on the Rus- 
sian arena, and he went on the record on a 
number of occasions voicing dissent with 
Trotsky’s view. 

‘The political concept of the so-called 
‘permanent revolution, which came to 
life before 1848 as a scientific reflection of 
the Jacobin experience of 1789 up to the 
Thermidor, belongs to a historical period in 
which the big mass parties and trade unions 
did not exist yet; the society was, as it were, 
in a state of bigger fluidity in many respects. 


1. Another statement agreeing to Trotsky’s theory 
can be seen in this letter written on February 9, 
924 addressed to Togliatti:’In the polemic that 
ook place in Russia recently, it is clear to see that 
Trotsky and the opposition, given the protracted 
leave of Lenin from the leadership of the party, 
are seriousiy concerned with acomeback of 
he old mentality, which would be deleterious 
or the revolution. In demanding an enhanced 
intervention of the working class quarters in the 
ife ofthe party and a cut in the powers of the 
bureaucracy, they are ultimately striving to up- 
hold the socialist and working class nature ofthe 
revolution, impeding the piecemeal advent of 
hat democratic dictatorship, awrapping for an 
inchoate capitalism, that was the program raised 
by Zinoviev and others back in 1917. This seems 
o me to be situation of the Russian party, which 
is much more complicated and substantial than 
Urbani would be ready to admit; the only new 
element here is that Bukharin went over to the 
group of Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin! 














The countryside was more backward and 
a handful of cities had a virtual monopoly 
over politics and the life of the state; in some 
cases a single city would prevail (Paris in the 
case of France); a relatively rudimentary 
state apparatus existed, and a bigger au- 
tonomy of civil society with regards to the 
activity of the state was in place; a specific 
system of military forces and armed services 
nationwide;the nationaleconomiesenjoyed 
more autonomy vis-a-vis the economic links 
with the world market, etc. In the period 
that followed 1870, with Europe’s colonial 
expansion, things were turned over. The or- 
ganizational relationships of the state, both 
locally and abroad, became more complex 
and solid, and the 1848 formula of 'perma- 
nent revolution’is developed and overcome 
in political science by the formula of a civil 
hegemony; (...) This issue arouse in all the 
modern countries, but not in those back- 
ward countries and the colonies, where 
forms long disappeared and superseded 
elsewhere still prevail.? 

Gramsci is commenting here on the first 
versions of the theory of permanent revolu- 
tion, which arouse in a specifically Russian 
and European context, not its definite for- 
mulation of 1929. Gramsci had been in jail 
for three years already then, and we assume 
that he never got acquainted with it. The 
theory of permanent revolution, as it was 
codified after the Chinese revolution, laid a 
special emphasis in ‘those backward coun- 
tries and the colonies, where forms long 
disappeared and superseded elsewhere still 
prevail! 

At any rate, if Gramsci’s critique could 
be restricted to the nature of the European 
revolution itself, we can say that Trotsky 
clearly developed his views along the same 
lines, openly declaring that the nature of 
the epoch had changed since Marx’s times. 
all the liberation movements of modern 
history, starting, for instance, with Holland’s 
struggle for its independence, took on a na- 
tional and democratic character. The awak- 
ening of those oppressed and carved-up 
nations, their fight for internal unification 
and to finish off foreign yoke, would have 
been impossible without a fight for political 


2. Gramsci, Letters from Prison. 


freedom. The French nation was consolidat- 
ed amid the stormy unfolding of the demo- 
cratic revolution in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Italian and German nations were 
founded in the nineteenth century in the 
wake of a whole series of wars and revolu- 
tions. The powerful growth of the American 
nation, which fought for its freedom already 
in the insurrection of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, was eventually guaranteed by the victory 
of the North over the South in the Civil War. 
Neither Mussolini nor Hitler invented na- 
tionhood. Patriotism, in the modern sense 
of the word -o more precisely, in a bour- 
geois sense- is a product of the nineteenth 
century. (...) Hitler did not fight as a rank and 
file soldier in 1914-18 to unify the German 
nation, but in the name of a supra-national 
program, an imperialist one, which was 
codified in the notorious formula ‘Organize 
Europe!’ unified under the rule of German 
militarism. (...) It is true that war, like all the 
great commotions shaking history, brought 
to light a number of problems and also fur- 
thered national revolutions in those back- 
ward quarters of Europe, tsarist Russia and 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire among them. 
But these were only the delayed echoes of 
an epoch long gone‘? 

In the new epoch, the problematic rela- 
tionship of the anti-colonial revolution and 
imperialism is anything but a trifle. The the- 
ory of permanent revolution, as a theory of 
socialist revolution worldwide, established 
a link between the colonies and the impe- 
rialist heartlands, which Gramsci tended to 
gloss over. Still worse, in a clear reversal of 
the legacy of the Comintern, which draw 
a sharp line between the oppressed and 
oppressive nations, Gramsci introduced 
a rather blurry division between ‘the East 
and the West; which downplays those cat- 
egories that Lenin had insisted upon so 
emphatically. Trotsky’s approach to the links 
between the advanced democracies of the 
Western world and the backward forms of 
the East reads as follows: ‘While wiping out 
democracy in the old capitalist metropo- 
lises, imperialism prevents at the same time 
the growth of democracy in the backward 


3. Leon Trotsky, Nationalism and the Economy, 
November 1933. 
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countries. The fact that in the new epoch, 
not a single one of the colonies and semi- 
colonies accomplished a democratic revo- 
lution, above all in the realm of an agrarian 
revolution in the countryside, should be 
completely attributed to imperialism, which 
has become the main hindrance for both 
political and economic progress. Siphon- 
ing off the natural riches of the backward 
countries, and deliberately thwarting its 
industrial development along independent 
lines, the monopolistic tycoons and their 
governments give their financial, political 
and military support to the most reaction- 
ary and parasitic semi-feudal sections of the 
native exploiters. The agrarian barbarism ar- 
tificially maintained nowadays is one of the 
most afflicting plagues ofthe contemporary 
world economy. The struggle of the colonial 
peoples for their liberation, skipping all in- 
between phases, has been transformed into 
a necessary fight against imperialism alto- 
gether. In this way, that struggle gets in tune 
with that of the proletariat in the metropo- 
lis. The colonial uprisings and wars shatter, 
in turn, the foundations of the capitalist 
world move than ever before, preventing at 
the same time its unlikely regeneration.* 
Having said that, we should also bear 
in mind that even the early version of the 
theory of permanent revolution was never a 
mere continuation of Marx’s ‘1848 formula: 
Why is it that Gramsci makes a caricature 
out of Trotsky’s theory? The permanent dy- 
namics of the revolution in Marx is predi- 
cated upon an independent intervention of 
the proletariat, organized in its own party, 
one that should lead to raise permanent de- 
mandstranscending petty bourgeois radical 
democracy -the proletariat should under no 
circumstance confine itself to a bourgeois 
program, not even so in the phase of demo- 
cratic bourgeois revolutions of the nine- 
teenth century. Trotsky would have agreed 
wholeheartediy with Gramsci’s statement 
that Indeed, it is in 1870-71 at the abortive 
Commune alone that all the vestiges from 
1789 die out. This means that the new class 
fighting for power inflicts a defeat to all 
the representatives of the old society who 
refuse to consider it as a relic of the past, 
and also to all those recently formed groups 
who consider the new structure nurtured by 
1789 as something that has been overcome 
already. Besides, 1870-71 is a turn-about in 
the sense that all the principles presiding 
over the tactics and strategy inherited from 
1789 are no longer efficacious -which were 
developed in an ideological fashion around 
1848 and that came to be encompassed in 
the formula of‘permanent revolution‘® 
Contrariwise, Trotsky’s theory, which was 
codified in the context of the imperialist 
epoch, starts from a matter-of-fact assump- 
tion that the productive forces in the early 
twentieth century had reached their ma- 


4. Leon Trotsky, Marxism and Our Epoch. 
5. Gramsci, Notes on Machiavelli, on Politics and 
the Modern State. 


turity worldwide. These, in turn, were un- 
evenly combined with Russia’s old relation- 
ship of ownership, its ancient political forms 
and those still existent in all the backward 
countries. Hence, his theory did not antici- 
pate a re-run of the same mechanic of the 
old bourgeois democratic revolutions in 
the style of those of 1848. It would be the 
proletariat now, not the liberal bourgeoisie, 
which had become reactionary through 
and through, the one poised to play a lead- 
ing role and to abolish the relics from the 
feudal past. And by force of this very fact, 
given the new class dynamics in relation to 
Marx’s time, they would go beyond the lim- 
its of bourgeois right, ushering in the phase 
of socialism. Such strategic perspective, 
outlined by Trotsky already in 1905, mate- 
rialized in the Russian Revolution in 1917 
-as Gramsci duly acknowledged in the letter 
quoted above. And it was Trotsky the only 
one to anticipate this for’a backward Russia, 
precisely because unlike most of the Marx- 
ists of his day, who reasoned still ‘according 
to Marx; the Russian revolutionary dialecti- 
cally superseded the old formula -contrary 
to what Gramsci claims. 

As far asthe Italian revolution in the wake 
of Fascism's rise to power is concerned, 
Trotsky does not narrow his view to the al- 
ternative’either socialism or Fascism‘. He did 
not preclude the emergence of transitional 
periods. But, as he points out in his letter to 
the Italian Left Opposition, they should elu- 
cidate the nature of the transition itself. His 
theory is precisely a theory of the transition 
to proletarian revolution. However, from the 
perspective of the permanent revolution, 
„does it mean that Italy cannot become 
once again, for some time, a parliamentar- 
ian state or a'democratic republic’? | believe 
-and | think we agree completely on this- 
that such perspective should not be ruled 
out. But it will not come about as the result 
of a bourgeois revolution; quite otherwise, 
it will be the abortion of an insufficiently 
ripe and premature proletarian revolution. 
Should a profound revolutionary crisis burst 
out and mass struggles ensue in the course 
of which the proletarian vanguard fails to 
seize power, the bourgeoisie will be likely to 
restore its rule on a’democratic’ basis’® 


6.'With regards to the ’anti-fascist revolution‘ the 
Italian question is inextricably linked to the fun- 
damental problems cutting across world com- 
munism, i.e. the so-called theory of permanent 
revolution. From what we considered before, we 
are confronted now with the question revolving 
around the’'transitional’ period in Italy. In the 
first place, we have to state clearly: a transition 
rom what to what? A period of transition from 
a bourgeois (or else popular) revolution to a 
proletarian revolution is one thing. A period of 
ransition of the Fascist dictatorship to the pro- 
etarian dictatorship, is a different kettle of fish. 
f we adopt the first outlook, we are confronted 
with the issue of bourgeois revolution, and we 
are only left with appraising the role of the prole- 
ariat in it. The question of the transitional period 
o the proletarian revolution will be posed later 
on. If we adopt the second outlook, we are then 
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A second clarification following from 
this is that Gramsci holds a perspective that 
partakes a permanent view of the develop- 
ments on Italian soil at least. The main thrust 
of his approach to a revolutionary strategy 
for Italy, with all its peculiar structural fea- 
tures, and beyond the Fascist regime itself, 
goes in the direction of a scrutiny of the 
history of the nation. Such appraisal tries to 
fathom out the tasks the bourgeoisie had 
left undone, or had else worked out as it saw 
fit, in an incomplete and exclusive manner, 
especially those concerning the issue of the 
backward south and the peasant question 
-hence the description of the Risorgimento 
as a ‘passive revolution‘ He thus proceeds 
along the lines of a permanent view, as it 
was codified by Trotsky’s theory, i.e., the 
bourgeois democratic tasks the bourgeoisie 
failedtoaccomplish in its heyday willonlybe 
completed by the proletariat dragging the 
peasant masses behind it, once the former 
has entered in its phase of decay and reac- 
tion. As we can clearly see in Gramsci’s own 
concern, such issue was not only a question 
cutting across the colonial countries, but 
it also encompassed those countries of a 
backward bourgeois development.’ 


Trotsky’s theory 
comprises that 
of Gramsci. 


However, the contrary isnottrue-Gramsci’ 
theory does not encompass Trotsky’s. Gram- 
scireckoned with one ofthe permanent fea- 
tures of the revolution in his insights on Ita- 
Iy, i.e., the fact that a democratic revolution 
grew into a socialist revolution by means of 
a class alliance of the proletariat leading the 
peasantry. However, that is not enough to 
claim solidarity with the permanent revolu- 
tion. And this is the case because the theory 
of permanent revolution is a theory of so- 


confronted with the question of a whole series 

of battles, upheavals, changing situations, abrupt 
changes, which as a whole make up the different 
phases of the proletarian revolution. There can 
be many phases. But under no circumstance are 
we confronted with a bourgeois revolution, or 
else that mysterious hybrid, a'popular’revolu- 
tion..." Leon Trotsky, ‘Questions of the Italian Revo- 
lution; Writings 1930. 
‚With regards to those countries of a backward 
bourgeois development, particularly the colonies 
and semicolonies, the permanent revolution 
means that acomplete and thoroughgoing 
achievement of their democratic purposes and 
heir national emancipation can only be ac- 
complished by means of the dictatorship ofthe 
proletariat, when the latter seizes power at the 
head of all the oppressed layers in society, the 
peasant masses first and foremost.’The agrarian 
question (...) puts the peasants, which make up 
he overwhelming majority of the population in 
he backward countries, in an exceptional posi- 
ion (..) Without the alliance of the proletariat 
with the peasants, the aims ofthe democratic 
revolution cannot be achieved, let alone be 
posed seriously‘ Leon Trotsky, Thesis 3, Theory of 
Permanent Revolution. 
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cialist revolution worldwide, especially in 
its mature formulation of 1929, thus being 
the only theoretical outlook challenging the 
pseudo-theory of 'socialism in one country’ 
in a coherent manner As Trotsky said in 
this regard:'The program of the Communist 
International drafted by Bukharin, is eclec- 
tic to the bone. Such program represents a 
helpless attempt at conciliating the theory 
of socialism in one country with Marxist in- 
ternationalism, which in turn, is inseparable 
from the permanent nature of international 
revolution (...).? 

Gramsci, for its part, stood by the pro- 
gram of the Comintern when such outlook 
prevailed. We are not saying that Gram- 
sci stood for the right-wing orientation put 
forward by the Stalin-Bukharin bloc for the 
USSR in 1924-28 -which was codified in slo- 
gans such as the 'peasants should get rich- 
er; or else ‘the peaceful assimilation of the 
kulak into socialism/ etc. What we do claim 
is that his stance was predominantly reliant 
on the perspective of the Italian national 
revolution, and one of centrist conciliation 
with the Comintern's policies. In this sense, 
he addressed a letter to Palmiro Togliatti 
in which he criticized Amadeo Bordiga be- 
cause he had rallied with the ‘international 
minority’ siding with the Left Opposition, 
at a time when, according to Gramsci, he 
should have stood by the national majority’ 
within the Italian party.'° And he expressed 
this, not out ofa conviction that a victorious 
proletarian revolution in Italy could have 
changed the political map of Europe, and 
thus the balance of forces within the Com- 
intern. Far from that, Gramsci falls prey of a 
fatalistic view by giving a decisive weight 
to the partial retreat of the revolutionary 
forces, transforming what was an ‘unstable 
equilibrium’ of capitalism in the 19305 into 
something deeper than that, a delay in ‘the 
disposition of the subjective forces‘ This, in 
turn, underpins his methodological criteri- 
on that led him to analyze the period along 


8.'The theory of Stalin-Bukharin not only opposes 
in a mechanical fashion, in spite ofthe whole 
experience of the Russian revolutions, the 
socialist and the proletarian revolutions, but it 
also separates the national revolution from the 
international revolution. Those revolutions in 
he backward countries are assigned the only 
purpose of bringing forth a utopian regime of a 
democratic dictatorship, as opposed to the dic- 
atorship of the proletariat. In doing so, they sow 
illusions and nourish fairy tales in the realm of 
politics, paralyzing the struggle of the proletariat 
or power in the East and holding back the vic- 
ory of colonial revolutions elsewhere. From the 
standpoint ofthe theory raised by the epigones, 
he fact that the proletariat should seize power 
entails the victory of revolution (in a 90 per cent, 
according to Stalin’s notorious dictum) and 
he onset of an epoch of national reforms. The 
heory of the evolution of the’kulak’to social- 
ism and that of the'neutralization'of the world 
bourgeoisie are, for this reason, inseparable from 
he theory of socialism in one country..!Leon 
Trotsky, ibidem 
9. Thesis 14, ibidem 
10. Cf Roberto Massari, Trotsky and Gramsci 
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the lines of the likely survival of capitalism, 
without any need for war, thus overcoming 
the 'catastrophic phase’ and ushering in a 
period of‘passive revolutions‘ 

In stark contrast with this, Trotsky, relying 
on a political prognosis envisaging a new 
catastrophic phase, was getting ready to 
fight to change the policies of the Comint- 
ern, not only to build a 'minority’-although 
that was the outcome ofthe struggle. Gram- 
sciÄ, under pressure of the years spent in 
prison and isolation, seems to reason start- 
ing from the need to preserve the victory 
achieved in the Soviet Union out of his fear 
that the alliance between the working class 
and the peasantry, and the unity of the Rus- 
sian party itself, might go down there. He 
thus gave in to the theory and the politics 
of’socialism in one country. Did he do it out 
of considering the preservation of this new 
‘position’ conquered by the international 
proletariat was top priority -regardless of 
Stalinism- as long as no new positions were 
conquered? We cannot say for sure, but this 
leads us to the programmatic stance taken 
by each of these two revolutionaries. 


The position, the 
maneuver and the 
transitional program 


Gramsci's point of departure is the fol- 
lowing: ‘the 1848 formula of permanent 
revolution is developed and overcome in 
the realm of political science by the formula 
of civil hegemony“ And building upon this 
insight, he claims that, ‘In the art of politics 
there occurs the same transformation than 
in the realm of military art; the war of ma- 
neuver is transformed into a war of position, 
and it could it be said that a state will result 
victorious in a war insofar as it gets ready 
for that in times of peace very carefully. 
The solid structure of modern democracy, 
both considered as state organizations and 
as a network of associations of civil society, 
is for the art of politics what the 'trenches’ 
and the fortresses of the frontline are for a 
war of positions. They turn the element of 
movement, which used to be ‘everything’ 
in classical warfare, into a merely ‘auxiliary’ 
element." 

The question with this statement is that 
allthe ambiguities enshrined within this‘po- 
sition-oriented’ view of Gramsci, have been 
seized upon by reformism, be it of a Stalin- 
ist or Socialdemocratic strand, and turned 
into a brazen justification for a Kautskian- 
styled strategy of a 'war of attrition‘, taking 
over the‘trenches’ in utter disregard for any 
movements of maneuver. The main thrust 
of this politics is to gain spaces within the 
interstices of the bourgeois regime with no 
insurrection or assault on the strongholds 
of power, which is a monstrous caricature of 
the legacy of the Italian communist. 

Ina similar way, there have been attempts 


11. Gramsci, Letters from Prison 


at making a caricature out of Trotsky, and is 
still done today in relation to Trotskyism (or 
at least the strands within it that still raise 
the need for a revolution), regarding them 
as advocates of a permanently ongoing of- 
fensive. 

The truth is that, neither the discussion 
on the peace treaty between the recently- 
born Soviet Union and Germany -whatever 
the objections put by Lenin against the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations-, nor the Second 
Congress of the Comintern where he, along 
with Lenin proclaimed themselves as the 
'right-wing’ against the ultraleftism of the 
German section, saw Trotsky adopt a volun- 
taristic approach predicated along the lines 
of a permanent offensive. Let us take a look 
at other important examples. 

In his writings on Latin America, he dis- 
plays a clever use of both the’trenches’ and 
the’positions'when he proposesthe defense 
ofthe oil nationalizations in Mexico decreed 
by the bourgeois nationalistic government 
of Läzaro Cärdenas. From that position con- 
quered, he poses the need to reach new 
ones, such as the workers’ management of 
the latter. On that occasion, he even gives 
the example of what the revolutionaries 
would do if they won the control of a local 
county hall. Of course, his line is a far cry 
from that of those former Trotskyists, now 
‘transformed’ inside the Brazilian PT, con- 
trolling municipalities such as Porto Alegre 
and states like Rio Grande do Sul. He sug- 
gests they could be used as an operational 
platform to show the irrevocable need of 
achieving the dictatorship of the proletariat 
across the nation. Trotsky was not alien to 
the idea that ‘the war will be won insofar as 
we get ready for that in times of peace very 
carefully. With a view to that, he defined the 
Latin American governments of the 1930s 
as the outcome of a contradictory bal- 
ance of forces between a young proletariat 
standing on one side, and foreign capital 
on the other, as the fundamental classes of 
the conflict. The feeble native bourgeoisie 
presided over the contenders through an 
‘unstable balance’ (one of a relative peace); 
a political phenomenon he branded sui ge- 
neris Bonapartism. 

He also displayed, in the field of war it- 
self, during the Russian Civil War in which 
he was the main politico-military leader, the 
ability to combine position and maneuver. 
On the other hand, during the Spanish Civil 
War, he opposed the Republican leader- 
ship’s gradualist agenda, holding that new 
land should be expropriated and handed 
over to the peasants. Likewise, he advocat- 
ed the nationalization of the factories and 
their management under workers’ control, 
all socio-economic positions that should 
uphold the military advance of the Repub- 
lican army on the territory -the maneuver. 
In turn, those new positions ('milestones of 
socialism’) should not be left in wait for the 
victory of the civil war, as the Stalinists, the 
Socialdemocrats and the Anarchists held all 
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alike. 

On the other hand, his idea of a 'politi- 
cal revolution’is a novel combination of the 
defense of the position conquered so far by 
the international proletariat, i.e. national- 
ized property in the USSR, with the perspec- 
tive of a 'revolutionary overthrowing of the 
Thermidorian bureaucracy‘ In this way, a 
new ’'trench’ would be conquered to further 
the combat for socialist revolution world- 
wide. Trotsky always stood apart from those 
who adopted and anti-defensist position 
with regards to the USSR: ‘those who are not 
able to defend the positions conquered, will 
be unable to conquer new ones! 

On the eve of World War Il, when its out- 
break cannot be checked by 'revolutions 
from below’ (after the defeats in France and 
Spain), Trotsky hammered its most auda- 
cious idea ever -the‘proletarian military poli- 
cy: This provided a guideline for intervening 
in the war, the most reactionary bourgeois 
‘institution’ of all, but one that at the end of 
the day could be seized upon by revolution- 
aries as much as the parliament. The ‘pro- 
letarian military policy’ dictated that while 
revolutionaries should fight to enlighten 
the international proletariat as to the impe- 
rialist nature of the war, they would in turn 
implement specific tactics for the American 
worker who was anxious to fight against Hit- 
ler, and also for the Polish or French worker 
who was ready to seize arms against the 
national oppression of the Nazis in their oc- 
cupied countries. The war, in Trotsky’s view, 
was a cataclysmic event that‘put the objec- 
tive and the subjective factors in tune’; he 
thus codified a policy that encompassed the 
so-called three 'moments’ of the ‘balance of 
forces’ pointed out by Gramsci. The 'mo- 
ment of the split’ of the proletariat vis-a-vis 
their ‘own’ bourgeoisie, with a policy aimed 
at separating the ‘worker in arms’ from the 
routine draft into the imperialist armies. The 
‘political moment; in which the war and the 
‘national’ aims do not entail an abating of 
the class struggle, thus bringing forth anew 
‘October’ like the Russian one in the wake 
of the 1914-1418 conflict. The ‘military mo- 
ment’in which he poses a policy that builds 
upon that of Lenin for World War |, i.e.'trans- 
form the imperialist war in a civil war’ -tak- 
ing on board also the new features, such as 
the defense of the Soviet Union or else the 
combat against national oppression in all 
the occupied countries. 

Gramsci’ 'moments’ have often been re- 
garded as separate phases, as a static struc- 
ture (Gramsci’s own formulations contribute 
to this), whereas Trotsky combines the dif- 
ferent phases, tempos, the moments and 
the dynamic definitions as well. He follows 
Lenin, who in his definition of phases and 
situations, incorporates the tempo in the 
realm of revolutionary politics. The logic 
of the combination of the uneven features 
presides over the theory of permanent rev- 
olution, and also the method underpinning 
the transitional program. 


That program was submitted for discus- 
sion in America, with all the complexities 
enshrined in the situation back then, in the 
conditions of Americanism and the new 
deal. Its logic opened new inroads, such as 
the audacious demand-expose& put to the 
Roosevelt administration around a genuine 
scheme of public works aimed at finishing 
off mass unemployment. 

Perry Anderson states that, whereas 
Trotsky knew better the political regimes on 
European soil, and developed precise tac- 
tics accordingly -the radical democratic de- 
mand of a Constituent Assembly in France 
and Spain, for example-, it would be left to 
Gramsci to formulate the most distressing 
questions on how to overcome the most 
stable bourgeois democracies from the left. 
This would take on a new significance vis- 
a-vis the newly stabilized democracies in 
postwar Europe, whereas it was not a burn- 
ing question in the pre-war period, when all 
the democratic regimes succumbed before 
Fascism and Bonapartism, or else extreme 
regimes such as the Popular Front were in 
place. But the Transitional Program contains 
demands such as the workers’ control of 
production, which can be used as a lever by 
the proletariat to conquest new positions 
challenging private property altogether and 
laying the basis for sharper struggles -never 
mind that workers power is not a feasible 
perspective in the short term. 

From the discussions with the Ameri- 
can SWP prior to its adoption, this picture 
emerges with regards to the Transitional 
Program: the reformists considered it to be 
a maximum’ program (they think in terms 
of positions alone), whereas the ultraleftist 
regarded it as a 'minimum’ program (they 
think in terms of maneuver alone)’, As a 
matter of fact, the Transitional Program and 
its method, contains minimum demands, as 
long as the keep 'their vital force’ (as long 
as they are old positions worth defending), 
and it puts forward the conquest of new 
positions (sliding wage scale and working 
hours, workers’ control over industry, up to 
soviets) that should be instrumental in the 
‘war of movement; i.e., the seizure of power 
by the proletariat. In achieving this, the pro- 
letariat is conquering, in turn, a new posi- 
tion, and a new trench on the national field 
for the socialist revolution worldwide. 

Therefore, the Transitional Program, re- 
garded from this standpoint, is a bridge, the 
Passage from the position to the maneuver. 


The class and the party 

Finally, we would like to outline some is- 
sues to be developed in further works: the 
complex links between spontaneity and 
consciousness, between a genuinely revolu- 
tionary movement and the party, between 
the Marxist intelligentsia and the working 
class vanguard. 

There are clearly two periods in Gramsci’s 


12. This was the case with the Italian communist 
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evolution, in which he ponders the relation- 
ship between the working class actions and 
the revolutionary party. The first one is the 
period ofthe publication ofthe Ordine Nuo- 
vo. Under sway of the‘Red biennium’in Italy 
in 1919-21 and the factory occupations in 
Turin, he regards the factory councils as'the 
concrete form of a political development of 
new type that cannot be assimilated back 
through political maneuvers or political 
shifts engineered by the bourgeois state, 
due to the fact that they spring up from 
production itself"? This appraisal, which un- 
derestimates the conscious action ofa revo- 
lutionary party, will be given the lie in Italy 
as well as Germany, where reformism pro- 
posed to go for a ‘combined state’ encom- 
passing both a parliamentarian republic 
and the workers’ councils. This showed that, 
without a centralized revolutionary Marxist 
leadership, there is a fertile soil for all kinds 
of ‘political maneuvers and partial shifts en- 
gineered by the state’aimed at undoing the 
self-organization drive of the masses. 

Since the year 1926, atthe Lyon Congress, 
Gramsci will adopt, in contrast with the ‘Or- 
dine Nuovo’ period, an orientation clearly 
steered to party building. By and large, his 
shift meant a non-dialectical turn that will 
overrun many of his previous insights on 
the role of the workers’ councils. His thesis 
of the time are notoriously influenced by 
the Zinovievite orientation of extolling the 
Communist Party ‘cells’ as the foundations 
for the organization of the working class. 
However, Gramsci’s view on the party will 
take on a new twist in his writings from pris- 
on, along different lines from those ‘substi- 
tutionist’ views nourished by Stalinism that 
might have influenced him back then. 

To the sole effect that we can sketch a 
schema of general notions and place Gram- 
sci within them, we might say that there are 
three types of party, considering this issue 
from the standpoint of the relationship of 
Marxism with the revolutionary move- 
ment of the working class. First, there is the 
Kautskian party, that of Socialdemocratic 
reformism, which extols the moment of 
the tactic -i.e. the 'movement is everything‘ 
Second, there is the Leninist party, which 
targets and separates the allies from the 
adversaries in line with strategic views -in 
1917, Lenin said Trotsky had been the best 
Bolshevik once he had given up on unify- 
ing the party with the Mensheviks. Gramsci, 
in turn, in line with his insights on the role 
played by the ideologies in the rule of the 
modern state, will dwell on those aspects 
concerning the struggle on the ‘third front’ 
of party intervention, i.e. the ideological 
struggle -as Engels had already pointed out, 
the other two being the economic and po- 
litical struggle. But in his notion of the party 
as a collective intellectual’ one can see a 
hypertrophy of the ideological struggle, in 
which the role of the party as an educator 


13. Notes on Machiavelli, on Politics and the 
Modern State. 
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of the mass movement of the working class 
is clearly over-rated. The predominant posi- 
tion ofthe intellectuals within a party would 
be instrumental in creating a new common 
sense’ within the heart of the working class 
movement -Marxism. Paradoxically, Gram- 
sci, who made significant contributions to 
political science by pointing to the’working 
class consciousness’ flowing from the work- 
ers’ councils, later on switched to a view 
placing the cultural and ideological strug- 
gle above politics. Besides this, he glossed 
over the active intertwining between the 
party and the soviets, in which‘the educator 
needs to be educated: The Italian CP in the 
postwar will seize upon this slip, distorting it 
along completely reformistlines, topromote 
the culture and the ideological debates with 
the reformists, while they became a main- 
stay propping bourgeois democracy at the 
same time. 

Trotsky will be the continuation of Bol- 
shevism’s coming of age. In the wake of the 
experience of the fırst workers’ soviets back 
in 1905, the latter will correct the thesis of 
Lenin’s What is to be done?, which held that 
class consciousness could only be infused to 
the working class movement from ‘the out- 
side“ As to the question revolving around 
the soviets and the party, he claimed, rely- 
ing on the experience ofthe Russian revolu- 
tion: ‘It would be a gross blunder to put an 
equal sign between the strength of the Bol- 
shevik party and that flowing from the so- 
viets themselves: the latter represented an 
infinitely more powerful force, but lacking 
the party, they would become completely 
helpless!'* From then on, Trotsky will be- 
come a firm advocate of the Leninist party 
of combat. 


Quelle: http://www.ft.org.ar/estrategia/ei19/ 
eil9inglestrotskygramsci2.htm 
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